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PREHISTORIC RUINS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 


BY A, H. BLACKISTON, 


Replete with interest to the ethnologist. and historian, as 
well as to the casual, observer are the extensive ruins in the 
mountains and the open valleys of the foothills of Northern 
Mexico. For it is along the great natural highways of which 
these’valleys form a part, bordered by the desert to the east 
and the Sierra Madres to the west, that the Toltecs, Chichi- 
mecs, Aztecs, and in fact all the Nahuatl nations passed into 
Anahuac (the valley of Mexico), if any dependence is to be 
placed upon the signification of the chain of ruins extending 
from Arizona to Tenochtitlan (the City of Mexico), or in the 
early traditions of these people. One and all claimed to have 
migrated from a distant country to the north and west,—the 
Tollan or Huehuetlapallan of the Toltecs, and the Aztlan of 
the Aztecs, though owing to the vagueness of their records and 
legends, and the anachronisms with which they abound, the 
exact location of these points still remains problematical and 
will most likely so continue. 

However that may be, it is in a portion of: this fertile and 
well-watered strip,—the only practical route of entrance to the 
Mexican plateau from the north,—that the largest ruins in this 
section of Mexico are found. For many miles throughout the 
Casas Grandes valley and the other neighboring valleys of 
Chihuahua, mounds are scattered in every direction, while the 
crests of the surrounding mountains are crowned by the 
remains of strong stone fortifications and: look-outs, in which 
remnants of rudely carved sacrificial tables, implements of war 
and utensils of domestic use have been excavated. From the 
character of these relics, the traces of numerous roads leading 
to the ruins, and the well known predilection of the Nahuatl 
nations for building their temples upon commanding heights, 
it is to be presumed that these structures were places of wor- 
ship, as well as havens of refuge and points of defense. 

But by far the most extensive and interesting ruin, and the 
one from which the near-by Mexican town of Casas Grandes 
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(Great Houses) derives its name, is situated on the western 
side of the Piedras Verdes (Green Stone) River, partly upon 
a gentle plateau and partly upon the plain at its base—the 
difference between the two levels at this point being approxi- 
mately twenty feet. It consists of a vast rectangular mass 
divided into three piles, which were formerly connected by 
lines of low buildings or galleries, and measures eight hundred 
feet on the north and south sides, and two hundred and fiity 
feet on the east and west, the former being continuous and 
regular; the latter, irregular with projecting walls. Like the 
pyramids of the Egyptians, and also the truncated ones of the 
Toltecs, the four sides of this structure correspond with the 
four cardinal points of the compass. 

Most of the outer walls are prostrate except at the corners, 
while the inner ones, though better preserved, are in a very 
ruinous condition, their respective widths varying from five 
feet for the out-lying ones to twenty-two inches for the parti- 
tion walls. Large irregular blocks of adobe averaging three 
feet in length by twenty-two inches in width have been exclu- 
sively used in the construction of this building, and were evi- 
dently moulded and dried zm sttu according to the custdm in 
vogue among the Chinese at the present day; thus making a 
structure of great strength and durability, and one like similar 
ruins tested during the Mexican War, capable of withstanding 
the attack of field artillery of that period. From the great 
mounds of disintegrated material lying along the middle sec- 
tiois, and the relative height of the walls left standing, it is 
evident that the inner portion was from four to seven stories 
high, while the outer was probably of only one story, and, 
according to Clavigero, contained no doors, the entrance being 
upon the terrace of the second floor, and reached by means of 
rough wooden ladders, much in the manner still practiced by 
the pueblo builders of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The general plan of the interior apartments is somewhat 
confusing, owing to the condition of the ruins and the pro- 
hibition by the Mexican Government of all excavating in 
them; yet it is readily seen that there were a great number of 
divisions ranging from mere closets to spaces too large to be 
covered by roofs, and which were probably courts. Many of 
these enclosures are of exceedingly odd sizes, without windows, 
and have only been accounted for by the supposition that they 
were storerooms or granaries. Bartlett, who visited the ruins 
in 1854, found six chambers, twenty feet long by ten feet in 
width, arranged along one of the main walls, connected by 
doorways and containing small niches between three and four 
feet high, in one of the corners. Their use is unknown. As 
in the ancient remains of Southern Mexico and Yucatan, the 
doorways taper toward the top, and in common with this form 
have the same arrangement as in the similar Casa Grande on 
the Gila River. The same circular apertures in the partition 
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walls are also in evidence, while the exterior openings or 
windows are as a rule likewise circular and measure fifteen 
inches in diameter, the few elliptical ones, near the corners, 
averaging two and a half feet by one and aquarter. The floors 
are ot earth, and exhibit traces of fire. 

This building, like the smaller ones scattered through the 
valleys, was a communal dwelling and probably sheltered as 
many as three thousand persons. 

But a few yards distant stand several large artificial piles of 
stone and gravel, the exact nature of which are not known, 
though it is certain that they were not pyral mounds. 

That the people who inhabited the Casas Grandes were not 
ignorant of the methods of irrigation, and thereby display yet 
another trait in common with the builders of the Arizona ruins, 
is evidenced by the remains of several well-constructed acque- 
ducts or irrigating ditches in the vicinity; the largest running 
from a point near a spring about three miles to the northwest, 
and emptying into a circular tank forty-nine feet in diameter, 
adjoining the main building. This acequia probably supplied 
the drinking water for the community, and was ten feet wide 
and three to four feet deep, the bottom being of calcareous 
concrete. There are several other similar ditches in the low- | 
lands near the river, which were evidently used for irrigating 
purposes. wes 

Of the smaller ruins strewn singly and in groups through 
this and the neighboring valleys and far into the mountains, the 
great majority remain unopened and resemble large natural 
mounds, though a few, as in the case of sections of the vast 
central one, are inhabited by modern Mexicans who have 
allied themselves with the elements in their work of destruc-° 
tion and burrowed into the masses of crumbling adobe in 
search of ready made homes. Many of these houses origi- 
nally contained a large number of cell-like rooms, few of 
which are intact at the present time, and were in some cases as 
high as four stories. The inner walls were covered with a 
Jayer of white plaster, and the floors were of the same con- 
struction as in the main Casa Grande. 

Excellent specimens of pottery have been taken from these 
mounds, the ollas especially being noted for their graceful 
curves; their rich coloring, burnt in by a process now lost, and 
their varied sizes—ranging all the way from one to fifteen 
inches in diameter. They are ornamented with many strange 
designs of angular figures ard scrolls. A pattern resembling 
the outline of the longitudinal section of a modern stair being 
_ the favorite, and one that nearly always occurs, however many 

other varieties there may be. In a few cases lines strikingly 
Egyptian are encountered, while some ollas display faces in 
relief upon the rims, others birds, snakes or animals, and still 
others are fashioned in the form of persons seated; the great 
number, however, being of plain outline with colored decora- 
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tions and highly burnished. Pieces of native copper are found 
in these vessels, though the situation of the ancicnt mines has 
never been discovered. Shell necklaces of marine univalves 
from as widely separated points as the West Indies and the 
Pacific Coast, arrow heads of chipped chert, pieces of ttz/é 
(obsidian), turquoise, cotton cloth, strands of yucca fiber, cop- 
per rattles, and it is rumored specimens o1 gold are excavated, 
usually like the ollas in close proximity to the dead. 

A superior order of metate (a hollowed stone in which 
maize is ground by means of acrushing pin) was used through- 
out this region, and in many cases is seen lying upon the sur- 
face of the ground; while, among other objects of interest, a 
huge meteorite of silvery hue was found carefully wrapped in 
matting and cotton cloth in one of the rooms of the large 
ruin, and is supposed to have been associated in some way 
with the religious rites of its early owners. _ Tradition has it, 
that the fall of a meteorite was connected with the movement 
of some of the Nahuatl tribes. A fetich of the puma (Felix 
concolor) which plays such an important part in Pueblo myth- 
ology, made of actinolite, was also found in these ruins. 

The skeletons taken from the mounds in the Casas Grandes. 
valley, and those of the Piedras Verdes and San Miguel rivers,. 
are discovered in all positions; some with their arms over 
their, heads, some seated, some reclining; while others. 
whose end was apparently not as sudden, have been found 
buried, without any rule or general method, beneath the 
floors of stone or beaten earth. This has probably given rise 
to the theory that death was due to a cataclysm of nature, 
which occurred during the evening meal, the universal time 
for gathering among savage pevples, as many of the remains 
are found in the combined kitchen and eating room, or to the 
sudden attack at that hour by a barbarous foe. Traces of fire 

_are in evidence in most of the ruins; charred pieces of juniper 
posts so ancient that when unearthed they often crumble like 
powder, burnt earth and blackened stones: abound. In one 
mound the author found widely scattered pieces of bone at 
different depths, extensive deposits of ashes, broken pottery 
and heavy cakes of baked clay. There is apparently little 
doubt that the destruction of these cities and villages was 
largely due to violence of some kind, probably of human agency. 

As to who the builders of these widely-scattered ruins were, 
whence they came and whither they went. history is as silent 
as the mouldering walls themselves. Clavigero states that the 
Casas Grandes were built by the Aztecs in their peregrination; 
Garcia Conde that this was the third stopping place of the 
Aztecs on their way to the valley of Mexico (Ensayo Estra- 
distico sobre el Estado de Chihuahua, fol. p. 74), and universal 
tradition seems to be in accord with these hypotheses... The 
frequent occurence of the design of the bird and serpent in 
the decoration of the pottery indicates a knowledge of the 
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Aztecan god Quetzalcoatl, while Bandelier noticed an olla bear- 
ing the outline of a flag of the same type as those seen in the 
Aztec picture-writings. The similarity of these ruins to those 
on the Gila is such that there is but little doubt that both were 
built by the same or allied peoples, and further marks of a 
common origin are noticed in the pictographs on the rocks of 
the Piedras Verdes River and those near Adamana, Arizona. 

The antiquity of these remains is apparent when it is 
remembered that the last of the Nahuatl tribes—the Aztecs— 
entered Anahuac toward the end of the twelfth or in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and that even in the dry climate 
of the Casas Grandes valley many of the skeletons fall to 
pieces when exposed tothe air. At least the Casas Grandes 
were ruins in the latter stages of decay—deserted, crumbling, 
and without a history, when first visited by the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries over three hundred years ago. 


— + 
THE OMEN AND PORTENT TABLETS OF THE 
ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 


Persons who take an intelligent interest in the dis- 
coveries among the ancient cities of Assyria and Chaldea 
are aware that from three of these sites alone, those of 
the Assurbannipals library at Nineveh, and the record 
chambers at Nippur and Telloh, some 30,000 legible tablets 
have been recovered. Notwithstanding these remarkable 
results in the accumulation of documents, the literary and 
historical results have proved but meager and but a very 
small proportion of the records have been published. The 
reason is, that many thousands of the tablets are either 
merely accounts or fiscal and trade documents, or else are 
connected with divination, necromancy or magic. These 
last types of tablets are extremely difficult to translate, 
because many of the words used are still uncertain to us in 
their meaning, and their contents and phraseology are con- 
nected witha train of thought soentirely foreign to us, that 
it is not easy to grasp their meaning. Nevertheless these 
portents, or omens, and the magical texts require to be eluci- 
dated before we can properly appréciate the culture, and 
imperfect science and primitive beliefs, of these early peo- 
ples, and consequently scholars have now for some years been 
endeavoring to unrave!' the meaning of these obscure writ- 
ings. The material at their disposal being very ample, there 
canbe little doubt of their achieving considerable success. 

One of the scholars who' has devoted most of his time to 
this somewhat uninviting subject is M. Alfred Boissier of 
Geteva, who published in 1894 to 1899 a series of “ Docu- 
ments Assyriene Relatifs aux Presages,” and also two short 
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monographs upon a monument anda “ Document Babylonian 
se rapportant a l’Extispicine.” He has now given to science 
a more mature work of nearly 300 pages, ‘‘Choix de Textes 
Relatifs 4 la Divination Assyro-Babylonienne,” which may 
be obtained from M. Henry Kiindig of Geneva. 

In compiling this book he has been able‘to avail himself 
of the works upon somewhat similar cuneiform literature 
by Zimmerin, Virolleaud, Knudtzon, Messerschmidt, Jobns, 
Thompson and Haupt, not forgetting the forerunners of 
them all, Oppert, Sayce and Pinches. Not that M. Bois- 
sier’s treatise in any sense lacks originality, for it is one of 
the most original Assyriological works produced in recent 
years, but, that, as he would willingly admit, it is only by 
the combination of the labors of scholars that he has been 
able to proceed with his studies of these extremely difficult 
texts so successfully as his book indicates. Some idea of 
the time and trouble he has devoted to the task may be 
formed from noting that he states, in his preface, that he 
first published a Babylonian Augur, or omen, tablet in 1890. 
The majority of texts upon which he has labored are pre- 
served in the collection of the British Museum, and he says 
that so numerous are the tablets there, embodying writings 
of this character that, in order to study them all, it would 
be necessary to devote several years to the task. 

The first description of texts that he takes up are ‘‘Fore- 
casts” (or omens) derived from animals. That is to say, 
from the actions of animals, and it must be premised that 
to our understanding these portents and oracles are ex- 
tremely puerile, and can only have resulted in rendering 
fearsome and timid, the misguided people who assigned any 
value whatever to such prognostications. For instance, if 
a serpent fell upon a man’s shoulder, he was warned of ap- 
proaching death, or if into his breast his son would die. 

Another tablet gives a long series of portents from the 
actions of scorpions, whilst others relate the value of 
omens derivable from the observation of abnormalities in 
bodies of sheep. Many texts relate to the birth of extra- 
ordinary “ freaks,” as they might be called, but, if they are 
correctly translated, they are the merest nonsense. For 
instance, one text gives events which should follow a goat’s 
giving birth to a horse, or a jackal, or a serpent. The 
omens from the movement of sheep when struggling with 
death at their sacrifice, are very numerous. Every possible 
action of the muscles, eyes, mouth and limbs being enumer- 
ated; and subsequent to death and dividing of the body, 
the appearance of the viscera, liver, heart, and other por- 
tions of the body all have their imagined import explained 
It is probable that these tablets are not records of prophecies 
by sacrificial augurs, but manuals of instruction for these 
officials; the study of which would enable them to explain 
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the correct omens when they assumed the office of augurs. 
The fifth tablet, M. Boissier translates relates to portents 
trom the action of dogs. Thus, ‘‘if a dog pass in front of 
some one (probably the king) a great battle will take place 
within a month. If an hermaphrodite dog appears, the 
borders of the land will be extended. If a white dog 
enters a palace upon that palace fire will fall Ifa varied- 
colored dog, the building and all its contents will fall into 
the hands of the enemy. If a dog obtains access to the 
palace and lies down upon the throne, that palace will be 
overturned.” On the other hand, ‘if a white dog enters a 
temple, its foundations wiil be firm; but if a black one does 
so, they will give way. If a varied-colored dog goes into 
the temple, that shrine the gods will love” (or protect). 

Another catalogue of prognostications is derived from 
the barking of dogs in the street, or their playing ard fight- 
ing therein. 

The largest series of these texts are relative to the in- 
spection of portions of bodies of sacrificed animals, but it 
is in these tablets that occur the most numerous words of 
whose meaning we, at present, are ignorant. In order to 
instruct the augurs in this branch of their work models of 
certain organs of the body, such as the liver, were made in 
clay and inscribed with the omens derivable from their 
fleshly representatives. They were then baked like ordinary 
tablets and preserved for the instruction of the priests. 
M. Boissier presents photographs of one of them. 

It is interesting to note that several of these omen texts 
refer to the mythical hero Gilgames (Nimrod ?) as a king, 
and, therefore, there is every reason to believe that he was 
an earthly monarch deified in later times, whilst the very 
early king Emmeduranki, or Evedorachos, is said to have 
been the founder of the magi, whose magic manuals these 
texts we are considering appear to be. 

M. Boissier gives an interesting historical inquiry made 
by the augurs, wherein Assurbannipal having been informed 
that his rebellious brother Samassumukin had fled toward 
Elam, inquires whether this really was the route the prince 
had taken. Another inquiry by the same king, was to 
ascertain if a certain Nabubelsumate had placed himself at 
the head of a formidable coalition against Assyria. 

Quite a number of oracular omens are derived from fire. 
Observations being carefully made of the colors of flames, 
and of smoke; also of the number of tongues of flames and 
of the crackling of the consuming wood. The God Musku 
was apparently the deity who[presided over inflammatory 
sacrifices. The tablets relating to fire auguries which M. 
Boissier gives, are part of a long series cf omens, the catch 
words to which were: ‘‘If a city is situated upon a height.” 
These portents apparently are all unprovided with any 
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reasonable basis for their enunciation: for instance, ‘‘If the 
flames of the fire are green, the master and the lady of the 
house will suffer a bereavement”; or, ‘‘If the flame divides 
into four, the house will be destroyed,” and-so-forth. 
7 Dreams also had their explanations, and we must remem- 
ber that Daniel was a famed interpreter of these. It would 
appear as if the dreams, the understanding of which these 
tablets provide instructions for, had to be induced whilst 
sleeping in the temples. 

The changing colors of rivers at different seasons are a 
prolifiic source of portents. “If a freshet comes and the 
river is ruddy colored, in that land there shall be death. If 
it becomes black and thick, the harvest will not prosper. 
If it is muddy, it will be good. If it is like dark-colored 
clay, the harvest will be abundant. If the water shines 
white like a brilliant tooth, the king will be tyrannical. If in 
the month of Swan a flood takes place, and the water carries 
away the bank, after a year Adad willinnundate the houses. 

As throwing a somewhat lurid light upon the civilization of 
the people, the omens derivable from acts of incestuous inter- 
course may be mentioned, but they are given more in connec- 
tion with lists of prodigies, many of which concern abnormal 
growth in the vegetable kingdom. The falling of meteorites 
and their portents are included in this series. 

The light thrown upon the Old Testament by M. Boissier’s 
work is but small. He disagrees with several of Dr. Haupt’s 
identifications in his ‘Hebrew Element in the Babylonian 
Ritual,” whilst accepting others. M. Boissier connects the 
“Rabmag ”* of Jeremiah with the magusu (the Greek magas) 
of the Achemenidian texts, and derives this comparatively late 
word, magusu, from a Sumerian word mahhi, meaning an augural 
priest; mentioning in passing that there were mahhit, that is 
priestesses, or Sibylls, He is inclined to identify the Manuschir 
of the Zoroastrian-Iranian books with Emmedurauki, kirg of 
Babylon. If the Avesta traditions give items of his career, it 
is probable the.information came down to them from records at 
Susa, and light may soon be thrown upon the question by the 
hundreds of inscriptions being recovered by the French ex- 
plorers under M. de Morgan in Persia. The total number of 
cuneiform texts translated, or referred to, by M. Boissier is 258. 

A word of praise should be awarded to the printing of this 
volume, the cuneiform type is perfect and it is a model of what 
such a work should be. It is, we believe, mainly the work of 
Messrs. Harrison of London,and does them much credit. The 
compilers of Babylonian and Assyrian dictionaries will find the 
book a mine of wealth, and no history of the ancient people of 
Mesopotamia will be complete without taking into account the 
information it supplies. 





* MM. Berger and Clermont Ganneau have shown in their numerous commentaries upon 
Carthaginian-Pu :icinscrtipions that Rab is a frequent title of an offi ial in Phoenician texts. 

















MYTHOLOGY OF THE PLAINS’ INDIANS. 
II].—NartureE DEITIES. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE, 


It was customary at one time to refer to the “ Great Spirit,” 
as the conception of deity common to the natives of the Ameri- 
-can continent. Now, however, it is generally accepted that the 
custom arose from a misconception, and that the Indians had 
formed no such lofty idea as that embodied in the quoted 
phrase. Captain W. P. Clark, the author of “Indian Sign 
Language,”’ ascribes the term “ Great Spirit” to the interpre- 
ters, and he states that it is difficult to get any correct idea of 
the original beliefs which originated it. He says, “there is 
nothing in the vocal word, but the gesture does give a clue.” 
Thus to express the idea of God, the Indian makes the sign for 
‘Medicine ” and points to the zenith, or he adds the sign for 
“*great” and points to the zenith with extended index of the 
right hand; frequently the signs for ‘‘ Whites” and “ Chief” 
are added.- Thus the more common name for God is ‘the 
Great Mystery or Medicine Chief, or Great White Medicine 
‘Chief above,” the last name showing that the Indians have 
adopted the God of the white man. According to Capt. Clark, 
they are not even pantheists, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
although the Indian believes everything has its “spiritual 
essence,” made manifest in the forces of nature, mysterious 
powers whose wishes and assistance he endeavors to ascertain 
and secure by means of visions, fasting, steam-baths and self- 
mutilation. 

That many of the Indian tribes had a more definite idea of 
‘deity is shown, however, by facts mentioned by Capt. Clark. 
Thus, the Flatheads and the Crows make for God the sign for 
“the Old Man in the East,” and the former prevalence of what 
may be regarded as sun worship throughout North America 
may be taken as evidence that the sun was looked upon as a 
god and possibly, if not supreme, yet equal in power to any 
other deity. The Sioux would seem to have'‘reached the con- 
ception of two chief gods. Captain Clark cites a Sioux chief 
as saying: “ Long ago my people had two gods above to whom 
we prayed,—one was in the North, who was the god of the 
snow and cold wind, as well as of the large game; the other, 
the god of the sunshiné and growing grass, was in the South, 
where all the birds go in winter.” The chief continued: ‘‘The 
white people came among us, scatteringly at first, and then 
‘like a flood; they drove away our game in the name-of God, 
‘who was above; lied to us in His name, robbed us of our: 
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country in His name, and, I think, He must be a White God.” 
This duality of deities, based on what the Indian conceives to- 
be good or evil, not morally, but in relation to his personal 
needs, is found under various names among most of the native 
tribes, and curiously enough the evil being has in many cases 
come to be identified with the white man or his god.* Dr. 
Alfred L. Kroeber in the “ Traditions of the Arapaho,” speak- 
ing of the Nihancan of these stories, remarks that “ apart from 
the hesitating identification of him with the creator of the 


world, he is not found as the hero of any serious myths, but - 


always in a ridiculous form and often in obscene tales. He is. 
thus the equivalent of Ictinike and Unktomi, rather than of 
Napi and Manabush.” He is the cunning one, and being 
essentially sensuous, may be regarded as representative of the 
principle of evil, as opposed to the good principle to which the 
title Great Spirit has come to be applied. On such opposing 
principles, which have not with the Plains Indians risen to the 
dignity of personalities, was based the theology of the ancient. 
Medes which in the hands of the Prophet Zoroaster taught the 
existence of conflicting hierarchies of world powers, one of 
which was headed by Mazda, the god of light, physical and 
moral, and the other by Ahriman, the god of physical and 
moral darkness. 

The nearest approach to a supreme creative deity among 
the Plains’ Indians is probably to be found in the legends of 
the tribes belonging to the Caddoan stock of Nebraska. The 
Caddoan linguistic group includes, besides the Caddo proper, 
the Pawnee, the Arikara, the Wichita, and the Kichai. The 
traditions of nearly all these tribes have been collected by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, with the assistance of an educated 
Skidi half-breed, James R. Murie, and those of the Arikara 
and the Skidi or Wolf Pawnee have already been published. 
The Arikara have several stories as to their origin. That which 
relates to the origin of the ‘‘ Awaho-Bundle People” + termi- 
nates as follows: “We are told by old people that Nesaru 
made the people, that the people were bad, and that they were 
destroyed. But Nesaru made some animals to take kernels of 
corn under the ground. These kernels had been people, and: 
were turned to corn by Nesaru. In this way the people lived 
under the earth for many years. This is why the animals 
brought them out from the ground, and why they were led, 
with the consent of the other gods, by Mother-corn, who was 
sent by a god in the heavens, who had a field of corn.” This 
god was Nesaru himself, who, according to another origin 
story, planted corn in the heavens to remind him of the peo- 
ple underground. He lives in the heavens, and we are told in 
the origin legend No. 6, that he first made giants, who dis- 





® See “Nihancan and the White Man,”” Tue American ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. xxvi., No. 4. 


+“ Traditions of the Arikara.” Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 


1904 (No. 8). 
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pleased Nesaru, so he sent heat and turned them into stones ~ 
which, it is added, are really people, once powerful, “our 
grandfathers.” The god then made small, wonderful people, 
who also displeased Nesaru. He was going to destroy them, 
but the animals wishing to preserve them, took them under- 
ground. In another version of this legend (No. 3) it is said, 
that there were large people on earth who made fun of the 
gods in heaven. Thereupon Nesaru determined to destroy 
them, but to preserve the smaller people. These were assisted 
to turn into corn by the animals, and were then taken under- 
ground. The large people were killed by Nesaru with a flood. 
The god who answers to Nesaru in the Skidi- Pawnee legends. 
is called Tirawa.* He is the All-Powerful and sits in Tirawa- 
hut (the Universe-and-Everything-Inside). His wife is Atira 
( Vault- of-the-Sky), a name meaning literally, says Dr. Dorsey,. 
‘‘Come-from-Corn.” They sat in council, surrounded by the 
gods, at the time when the heavens did not touch the earth, 
and Tirawa told the gods where they should stand. The story 
of this “dispersion of the gods” is quite dramatic, and we 
quote the words of the story: “ Tirawa spoke to the gods, 
and said: ‘Each of you gods I am to station in the heavens; 
- and each of you shall receive certain powers from me, for I am 
about to create people who shall be like myself. They shall 
be under your care. I will give them your land to live upon, 
and with your assistance they shall be cared for. You (point- 
ing to Sakuru, the sun) shall standin the east. You shall give 
light and warmth to all beings and to earth.’ Turning to Pah, 
Moon, Tirawa said: ‘You shall stand in the west to give 
light when darkness comes upon the earth.’ ‘Tcuperekata,. 
Bright:Star (Evening Star),+ you shall stand in the west. You 
shall be known as Mother-of-All-Things; for through you all 
beings are created.’ Turning to Operitaka, Great-Star (Morn- 
ing Star), Tirawa said: ‘ You shall stand in the east. You shall 
be a warrior. Each time you drive the people toward th west, 
see that none lag behind.’ ‘ You,’ (pointing to Karariwari, Star- 
that-does-not-Move, North Star), ‘shall stand in the north. 
You shall not move; for you shall be the chief of all the gods 
that shall be placed in the heavens, and you shall watch over 
them.’ ‘ You, (pointing to another star), ‘ you shall stand in the 
south. You shall be seen only once in awhile, at a certain time 
of the year. You shall be known as the Spirit-Star.’ ‘You, 
Black-Star, shall stand in the northeast. You shall be known 
as the Black-Star, for from you shall come darkness, night.’ 
Then Tirawa said: ‘ You (turning to Opiritakata, Yellow-Star) 
shall stand in the northwest, toward the place where the Sun 
sets; for there you stand where the Sun himself makes all things 





* This name may be compared with that of a Bowl Sun deity, Taiowa,freferred to by Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes, American Anthropologist (N.S.), Vol. II.; Jan., 1900. 

+ According to.a note, Tirawa is usually considered as making his communications through 
the Bright or Evening Star, who passes them on by the Thunders, ‘“‘whose voices roll all through 
the heavens from one god to another.” 
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yellow.’ Pointing to another star, Tirawa said:'‘ You shall 
stand in the southwest. You shall be known as the Southwest, 
who stands by the Moon.’ Turning to another god, Tirawa 
said: ‘You shall stand in the southeast.’ Tirawa spoke then 
to the stars of the Northeast, Northwest, Southwest and South- 
east; telling them to move closer'to him. ‘You four shall be 
known as the ones who shall uphold the heavens. There you 
shall stand as long as the heavens last, and although your place 
is to hold the heavens up, I also give you power to create peo- 
ple. You shall give them the different bundles, which shail be 
holy bundles. Your powers will be known by the people, for 
you shall touch the heavens with your heads, and your feet 
shall touch the earth.’” 

Although probably this legend is unique in character, yet 
most of the star gods referred to are recognized by many of 
the Indian tribes. This is the case with the Sun and the Moon, 
the Morning Star (Great-Star), the Evening Star (Bright Star), 
the North Star (Star-that-does-not-Move), and the Stars of 
Four Directions, those of the Northeast, Northwest, South- 
west and Southeast, according to the Skidi-Pawnee myth. 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, in the Introduction to his work* on 
- the mythology of the Wichita, remarks that their religious 
system, like that of the related Pawnee, may be characterized 
as a star cult. With them the place of Tirawa is taken by 
Kinnekasus, that is, Man-never-known-on-Earth, who is de- 
scribed in “‘ The First Creation Myth” as the man who created 
all things. He takes the first place'in Wichita mythology, and 
next comes the Sun, who not only gives light, “but assists in 
the growth of everything and in keeping the earth fresh and 
sweet.” The Morning-Star, whom legend refers to as having 
been the first man on earth, is the next in importance. His 
daty is “to drive the stars along and keep them. in place, 
especially to usher in the daylight.” The South-Star, the pro- 
tector of warriors and chiefs, comes next, and then the Pole- 
Star, who stands still and shows which way is north. He is, 
says Dr. Dorsey, “the guardian of the medicine men, who 
derive their powers from him, and who in their ceremonies give 
smoke to him before recognition is made of the other gods.” 
The constellation of the Great Bear is known, and the powers 
ascribed to the stars comprising it are said to be not unlike 
those of the Sun and the Morning Star, They circle about the 
North-Star, and “in their hands is placed power to be given to 
those who pray to them, especially to those who are about to 
undertake a war expedition.” The Wichita regard as next in 
importance a star in the north, who was said to have been a 
Ghost-Bear, or Medicine-man who derived his healing powers 
from the Sun, A star overhead, which can be seen only ona 
moonless night, and is called “ Flint-Stone-lying-down-above,” 





® Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington (1904). 
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is also prayed to as one of the important gods. He was on 
earth a great warrior, according to Wichita story, and smoke 
and food are offered to him, that the people may have “ good. 
fortune, live long, be free from sickness, and have good success 
in war,” The Moon, who is spoken of as having been the first 
woman on earth, is the special guardian of women, and has 
power over childbirth. As the Moon increases rapidly in size, 
so she can make children grow into power rapidly, and ‘“further- 
more, she regulates the increase not only of human beings, but 
of all animals, birds and plants.’ Similar in function is 
Woman-having-Powers-in-the-Water. She also “cleanses and 
heals the people by the action of water.” Moreover, she is 
the special guardian of a wife when her husband has gone on 
the warpath, encouraging her to remain virtuous, and thereby 
make sure of his good fortune while on his journey. Prayers 
are also offered to Mother-Earth, because say the Wichita, 
“We are children of the earth, and as we go on a journey, it 
means that we are like children crawling upon our mother, 
and as we exist upon the earth we are kept alive by her breath, 
the wind, and at the end of our time we are put in the ground 
in the bosom of our mother.” Finally, the Wind god is prayed 
to as the giver of breath and hence of life or health. Curiously 
enough the gods of the Wichita are, according to Dr. Dorsey, 
spoken of as “dreams” and are divided into several groups, 
‘*Dreams-that-are-Above, or as the Skidi would say, the 
heavenly gods; and Dreams-down-Here, which, according to 
the Skidi terminology, are the earthly gods. The latter 
‘dreams’ in turn are divided into two groups: Dreams-living- 
in Water, and the Dreams-closest-to-Man.”’ 

The Plains’ Indians in general recognize various constella- 
tions and particular stars to which they give names. Captain 
Clark says, in his “Indian Sign Language,” that the Arapaho 
call the Big Dipper, or Great Bear, ‘the broken back’; Mars, 
‘big fire star’; Jupiter, ‘Morning Star,’ or, as an evening star, 
‘the lance’; the Pleiades, ‘the bunch’; Venus, ‘the day star’; 
and the Hyades, ‘the hand.’” Some of these, as well as the 
Sun and Moon, are referred to in Arapaho legend as being cr 
as having been human beings. Thus, in the story of “ Foot- 
Stuck-Child,”* the heroine and several men who protect her 
are carried np to the sky, after they have escaped the Buffalo, 
and become the Pleiades. In the story of “ Bear, the Six 
Brothers and the Sister,” (No. 80) a similar fate follows the 
escape of the brothers and sister from Bear. They are gaid to 
be indicated by “ the circle of stars in the sky with a lone star 
off to one side, being the sister,” which, according to a note, 
would seem to be the Pleiades. In another version of “ Foot- 
Stuck-Child,” the heroine kicks a ball upward, asin the other 
stories, and first her “tathers” and then herself rise up to the 





* No, 82 in the “ Traditions of the Arapaho,” by Drs. Dorsey and Kroeber; 1903. 
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sky, where they live in a tent covered with stars. In other 
<ases persons are said to become stars, without: these being 
particularly identified, after the end of eventful lives. The 
Sun and the Moon are both spoken of as men. In the shortest 
version of ‘‘ The Porcupine and the Woman Who Climbed to 
the Sky,” the Sun and Moon are brothers and they arrange that 
they will marry women on earth. The Moon turns into a por- 
cupine and entices a woman to follow him up a tree, by which 
she reaches the sky. Porcupine-Moon then becomes a young 
man, who takes the woman for his wife. The Sun returns 
home with a frog:as his wife. The Moon ridicules the frog, 
who jumps on him, clinging to his breast where she remained. 
The woman finally lets herself down toward the earth, by 
means of a sinew rope, which is not long enough and Moon 
seeing her hanging to the rope, throws a stone down and kills 
her. Her.child, whom she had carried, falls to earth and is 
brought up by an old woman. After various adventures with 
snakes he rises to the sky and becomes a star. Another ver- 
sion of this story is given by Dr. Dorsey, in his work.on the 
Arapaho Sun- Dance, under the title of “ Little-Star.”* Here, 
after his adventure with the snake which entered his skull, the 
hero becomes “the Morning-Star, so-called the cross, but 
really the Little-Star, following his father and mother, Sun and 
Moon.” It is added, that the “small group of stars early at 
night, with a row of stars along the side, represents the hand 
of Little-Star with his lance.” As the Morning-Star is called 
“ Little-Star” the Arapaho, so the Evening-Star is named by 
them “ Lone-Star,’”’ as appears from the “ Origin Myth” which 
is associated with the Arapaho Sun Dance.f In this myth, it 
is said that, after the wheel which plays so important a part in 
the ceremony was nicely shaped and painted by the man who 
had previously made the earth, he “‘ placed the Four-Old-Men 
at the four cardinal points. Not only were these old men be- 
ing located on the Wheel, but also the Morning Star (cross); 
a collection of stars sitting together, perhaps the Pleiades; the 
Evening Star (Lone-Star); chair of stars, seven buffalo bulls; 
five stars called a ‘hand,’ and a chain of stars, which is the 
lance; a circular group of seven stars overhead, called the 
‘old-camp’; the Sun, Moon, and Milky Way.” 

In this statement the Four-Old-Men of the cardinal points 
occupy the first place. These old men answer to the gods of 
the four quarters, who are appointed in the Skidi-Pawnee 
legend to uphold the heavens, and are given creative power. 
Dr. Dorsey gives a very interesting account of the ideas asso- 
ciated with those beings by the Arapaho, in connection with 
his description of the Sacred Wheel. He says, after referring 
to them as watching and guarding the inhabitants of the world: 
“The Four-Old-Men may also be called ‘the gods of the four 





*‘*The Arapaho Sun Dance; the Ceremony of the Offering Lodge,’’ page zt2; 1903. 
t See opus cit, page 19. : 
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world quarters, and to them the Sun Dance priest often makes 
supplication that they may live toa great age. The Four-Old- 
Men are also spoken of as the Thunderbird, having power to 
watch the inhabitants, and in their keeping is the direction of 
the winds of the earth. They, therefore, represent the living 
element ofall people. If the wind blows trom the north, it 
is said to come from the Old-Man-of-the- North, who controls 
the wind of that end or quarter of the world.” Dr. Dorsey 
remarks that according to another priest, “the Four-Old-Men 
are Summer, Winter, Day and Night, who though they travel 
in single file, yet are considered a: occupying the four cardinal 
points. Thus, according to direction and the Arapaho color 
scheme, Day and Summer are the Southeast and Southwest, 
respectively, and are black in color; while Winter and Night 
are the Northwest and Northeast, respectively, and are red in 
color.” The Sun is regarded as the grandfather of the Four- 
Old-Men, and the Morning Star as their messenger. 

In their religious ceremonies most of the tribes of North 
America smoke tobacco as an offering of sweet incense to the 
Nature powers, and usually, as we learn from Captain Clark, 
“the pipe is pointed to the earth that it may hold them good 
and strong; to the ‘four corners,’ that no harsh winds may blow 
against them, meaning not only the physical actions of storms, 
but trouble and disttess; to the Sun that they may have light to 
see their way clearly,” especially just before going to war. 
The powers who govern the four quarters thus appear to have 
eontrol of the winds, which are themselves sometimes referred 
to as having a personality of theirown. Theyare above spoken 
of as coming from the four corners, and hence the four direc- 
tions, instead of being the four cardinal points, may lie between 
them, so that, instead of north, south, east and west, they may 
be, as with the Skidi-Pawnee, northeast, northwest, southeast, 
southwest. These medial positions, or some of them, may be 
recognized even when the four directions are indicated with 
the ordinary cardinal points; as when two other directions,— 
above and below,—are ceremonially referred to. Thus, the 
Hopi of Tusayan make offerings or sing to the northwest 
(above) and the southwest (below), in ‘addition to north, south, 
east and west.* Mr. A.’R. Voth, in his work * The Orabi 
Oaqol Ceremony,” in speaking of the ceremonial colors 
assigned to the cardinal point, remarks that the order in which 
they are generally used is, “that where two colors are used 
together, either the color of the next cardinal point is used, for 
instance, green (west) with yellow (north),red (south) with 
green (west), &c., the ceremonial circuit being: north, west, 
sonth, east, northeast (representing above) and southwest (re- 
presenting below), or the two colors of the opposite @ardinal 





«In the New-Fire Ceremony at Walpi, described by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the American 
Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. I1., January, 1900, a medicine altar is erectcd to the six 
cardinal points. : 
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points are used together: yellow (north) with red (south) &c.’” 
It is evident that, in the former case, the arrangement is similar 
to that of the four directions where the medial positions are 
used. The “Origin Legend” of the Navaho, who appear to. 
have been formerly intimately associated with the Pueblo 
Indians, if not with the ancestcrs of the present Hopi, states. 
that First Man and First Womaa were made by four mysterious 
beings named White Body, Blue Body, Yellow Body, and Black 
Body.* They were the gods of the Mirage People, and prob- 
ably correspond to the gods of the four directions of other 
tribes. It is remarkable how the number “four” permeates 
the stories and the ceremonials of all the tribes, and probably 
its use has been derived from the recognition of four powers 
controlling the winds or the world quarters from which they 
are supposed to issue. 

In.concluding this article reference may be made to Miy- 
ingwa, the God of Germination and Growth among the Hopi, 
and his sister, to whom offeriags are made to obtain good crops. 
The sister is supposed to be represented by a. figurine which 
stands by the side of a large figure of Péokong, the Hopi God 
of Protection and War, in front of the so-called altar in the 
Snake kiva at Oraibi, during the Snake ceremony there. By 
other persons the figurine is said to represent a brother of 
Péokong.t The god of war and his brother are very promi- 
nentin the Hopi legends and are identifiable, probably, with the 
two war gods of the Navaho. They have much in common, 
also, with the two boy heroes of the Arapaho and other Indians 
of the Plains, and further reference to them may be reserved 
until we come to consider these latter personages. 





*Se+ THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol, xxvi, No. 5; 1974. 
+ ‘*The Uraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,” by H. R. Voth, page 288° 1903. 














SECRET SOCIETIES AND SACRED MYSTERIES, 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


_ Wehave already treated of the various systems of mythology 
which prevailed in the Old and New World, and have shown that 
there was great resemblance between them, and especially the 
symbols which were suggestive of them. We now turn to the 
secret societies and sacred mysteries through which these 
myths and symbols have been perpetuated. We shall find that 
these were very widely distributed, some of them existed at a 
very early date in Babylonia; others in Egypt, in Greece, in 
India, in China, in Scandinavia, and in various parts of America. 

It would seem that the power of the priests was much 
greater in ancient than in modern times, and was so con- 
nected with the kingly power that there seemed to be little 
distinction between them, the one supplemented the other. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in Egypt, the temple was the 
chief building and so overshadowed the palaces that we hardly 
know what the architectural style of the palace was. The 
same is true, to a certain extent, in Babylonia, for here, the 
great ziggurats or towers were the principal structures; these 
overtopped the walls and overshadowed the palaces, throwing 
their shadow upon the very streets. The power of the priests 
was so exercised over the common industries that these were 
made tributary to the support of the temples. The religious 
classes were in the ascendancy, the common people being sub- 
ject to their authority. 


I. This was illustrated in tke early history of Babylonia. 
There were magicians and soothsayers, as well as prophets and 
priests in the early days, but there was no such distinction 
between the natural and supernatural as exists at the present 
time; the very clouds were supposed to be symbols of divinities, 
and were subject to the power of the priests, who by their rites 
and ceremonies placated these divinities. 

Sun-worship prevailed at a very early date. The priests 
directed this worship, exercising a sacred power which im- 
parted life to the plants that grew. The tree symbol goes 
back to the earliest times for its origin, and is supposed 
to represent the Tree of Life which stood in the Garden of 
Eden. It was a symbol which was sculptured upon the walls 
of temples and woven in the garments of the kings, and was a 
very suggestive ornament to all the people. It was called 
“the sacred tree.” The flowers at the ends of the branches 
ae frequently replaced by pine cones, and sometimes by an 

Stnament resembling the pomegranate. There were inter- 
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twining bands and scrolls, each with a symbolic significance. 
Prof. Tyler has described the act of the priest, who stands be- 
fore the tree, as fertilizing the tree and so having power over 
the very fruit production. The power of the priest was not 
confined to this one act of fertilizing the tree, or what was 
called the sacred grove, for there were many religious cere- 
monies in Babylonia which consisted in leading processions up 
the outside of the terraced temples, which were built in the 
form of a terraced pyramid. It is to be noticed that each one 
of these terraces was consecrated to a different planet and had 
a different color; the summit was consecrated to the Sun. 
The cerenonies were all of them out of doors, for there was 
no such tabernacle as existed in Egypt, in Palestine, or in 
Greece, but the elements were worshipped and the ceremonies 
were external. 

II. The religious ceremonies in Egypt were very significant 
and were attended with sacred mysteries. They embraced the 
heavenly bodies, but were also accompanied by certain statues 
of the personal divinities. Their chief peculiarity consisted 
in the peculiar arrangement of the temples, by which the sun 
at the solstices should shine through the whole length of the 
temple and light up the image of the god at the end of the 
temple. The winged circle was the chief symbol among the 
Egyptians, but the tree and the serpent figured conspicuously. 

The river Nile was the chief source of the prosperity of 
the people, and the Nile divinity was supposed to have the 
greatest power. 

There is a story of Isis and Osiris which is very suggestive. 
Osiris was slain by Typho and his body divided into twelve 
parts and thrown into the Nile. These parts floated out into 
the sea and finally, by some strange movement of the water, 
were gathered into the tree at Biblos, and discovered there by 
Isis; were put together and restored to life. This ‘story be- 
came very familiar, and was easily interpreted. It symbolized 
the resurrection of nature, especially as connected with the 
waters of the Nile; the twelve parts symbolizing the twelve 
months of the year. 

The doctrine of the resurrection was understood by the 
Egyptians, as referring to the life that was hidden in nature 
and was not altogether lost, though the body must be pre- 
served by embalming. The tomb was in the shape of a house, 
with an opening in the wall through which the soul might pass 
and take possession of the body again. The pyramids were a 
succession of these tombs, raised one above the other. The 
body was placed beneath the foundation, but was connected 
with the outer world by a secret channel. 

The operations of nature were deified in Egypt, and the 
gods were mainly the personifications of the Nature powers. 
The sphere of the gods was not confined to the earth, for they 
were depicted in the sky and their forms were recognized in 
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the constellations which formed parts of the zodiac. Each 
divinity had its own mansion. 

There were mysteries in Egypt, and it was one of the 
priestly duties to interpret them as symbolizing the operations 
of nature. The stars in the sky, and the plants and animals upon 
the earth, were held to be subject to their power. So close a 
connection was there between these various objects of nature 
and the religious belief, that ultimately the sacred bull was 
kept in the temple and worshipped as the representative of 
divinity. 

III. The Greeks were never given to idolatry of this kind, 
for the objects of worship among them were usually in human 
form, and were generally supposed tp dwell upon the summit 
of Mount Olympus, where they constituted a great family of 
gods; each one with his own peculiar character.and powers, 
though always symbolizing the Nature powers. It was quite 
late in history that the Eleusinian mysteries began to be cele- 
brated. These are supposed to have been founded upon the 
same religious beliefs as prevailed among the other nations of 
the East mentioned, but were among the latest of such religi- 
ous organizations.. There was an element in these Eleusinian 
mysteries which goes deeper than that underlying any other 
ancient customs, for a group of personal gods played a part in 
them, and all animal divinities had been discarded. Dionysus, 
who figures as the Culture Hero of the Greeks, predominated 
as the chief divinity and founder. 

The most notable of these societies were those known under 
the name of the Eleusinian mysteries, which were confined 
altogether to Greece. We may say of nearly all the secret 
societies, as well as the sacred mysteries, that they were the 
preservers of the religious life of the people, for in them a 
large majority of the religious ceremonies were celebrated, 
and through them religious life and beliefs were perpetuated. 
They, in fact, served in ancient times the same purpose that 
the church has in modern times, and may be regarded as the 
force in reserve which kept up the religious life and directed 
the religious ceremonies. 

The history of the Eleusinian mysteries is involved in ob- 
scurity, but they were introduced when mythology was giving 
way to philosophy, and a natural conclusion is that they differed 
from the systems which had prevailed previously. It should 
be said, however, that the Greeks had a system of mythology 
which resembled those which prevailed in Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia, and they recognized the same constellations in the 
sky as did these nations, though they gave to these constella- 
tions different names. This is an important point, for the con- 
stellations are the chief symbols which have come down to us 
from ancient times, and are the only pictographs which we can 
say ‘that we have in common with the Greeks. We look up to 
the sky at night and read the story which the Greeks em- 
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bodied in their mythology, and our interest in their mythology 
is increased thereby. 1n fact, the’sky is an open book for 
nearly all nations. We read not only in Homer, but in the 
book of Job, descriptions of the Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus. 
The warrior Orion has in one hand a club, in the other the skin 
of alion. Other constellations contain elements of the Greek 
mythology. Among them may be mentioned Cancer, Gemini, 
Canis Major, Canis Minor, and the ship Argo. These bear 
Latin names, but they represent constellations which were 
familiar to all the ancient nations of the East—Latin, Greek, 
‘Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian. 

It is not certain that any of these constellations were known 
to the aborigines of America, except the Pleiades, the Serpent 
and the Great Bear. Yet there were elements embodied in the 
Eleusinian mysteries which were common to all the nations of 
the earth. They were symbols of the course of the seasons 
and rise and growth of plants and vegetation, as well as of the 
movements of the planets, the course of the sun and the 
changes of the moon. We can hardly realize with the abund- 
ance of books and our methods of study, how much the other 
nations of the earth have been affected by the workings of 
nature,—the rivers and the mountains, the groves and the 
waves of the sea. This accounts for the habit which was com- 
mon among the Greeks, of consulting the oracle. 

As Mr. Charles Diehl says: ‘‘ The mysterious breath of the 
gods passed through the sacred groves surrounding the temple. 
Miraculous voices were heard amid the murmurs of the spring 
which gushed out at the foot of the mighty oaks; the divine 
will was manifested in the vibrations of the tripods, shaken by 
the wind; and in all these voices of nature, the initiated were 
enabled to distinguish and to interpret the oracles of the king 
of heaven. Toa pious Greek the oracle rendered almost the 
same service which we now require of our doctors and lawyers. 
Some sought the means of preserving their own health; others 
asked for advice about the rearing of their flocks; merchants 
inquired whether their speculations would succeed. There 
were several methods of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
Sometimes it was by listening with religious awe tothe rustling 
of the prophetic oak; sometimes by watching the flight of the 
doves which, perching on the sacred tree, awoke its voiceless 
accents. Again, they interpreted the murmurs of the miracu- 
lous spring, which possessed the singular property of ex- 
tinguishing lighted torches, and of lighting those which had 
gone out. Those who had come to consult the oracle did not, 
however, enter into direct communication with the god. They 
would have found it difficult to interpret all the mysterious 
voices of nature through which the divine will was made 
known.” 

The lesser mysteries at Athens served as a sort of preface 
to the greater at Eleusis. Both were founded upon the opera 
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tions of nature and the mystic influences which came from 
them. The Greeks were very sensitive to the influences of 
scenery and surrounding, and their minds were saturated with 
mythological stories. The Ancient Sacred Way once trodden 
by the solemn procession, passes through the grove of olive 
trees, which stretches across the thirsty plain of Attica down 
to the sea. The road runs along the coast to where the famous 
temple of Demeter once stood, and here ancient mythology 
localized the legend of that goddess. The story of the divine 
tragedy is at once epic and mystical; in this the Greeks sym- 
bolize the changes undergone by vegetation and the life and 
death of nature. ‘ 

When Pluto carried off the maiden, Cora, she was plucking 
flowers in the sunny fields. Her piercing shrieks reached the 
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heights of Olympus, and Demeter heard the imploring cry. 
She darted to earth in search of her beloved child. For nine 
days the dread goddess wandered over all the earth, holding 
flaming torches in her hands. At last, Helios, the sun, who 
looks on all things, told her that Pluto was her daughter’s 
ravisher. The goddess would not return to Olympus; her 
curse was upon the world and the earth became unfruitful. The 
mother would not be reconciled until her beloved child was 
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given back to her. At the command of Zeus, Cora returned 
to the light of day, but she could no longer pass her whole life 
with her mother but must return beneath the earth. The 
annual descent into the lower world, and her return to the 
light, symbolized the seed falling upon the earth and coming 
to life sgain in the spring. The story was interpreted as sym- 
bolizing the life and death of nature. The thought of the 
future life prevailed with the teaching of the divine tragedy, 
and gave birth to the mysteries at Eleusis. Athens adopted 
the worship of Demeter, and the way to Eleusis recalled the 
memory of the goddess. Here, was shown the well by which 
she sat, and the stone on which she rested, and the site of the 
temple which she commanded to be built. Yonder was the 
temple of the goddess, with the shrines it contained. All 
Greece came each year to these venerable monuments to 
testify gratitude to the goddess for giving corn to mankind. 

The worship of Dionysus in Thrace was introduced into 
Phrygia, and afterwards into Greece. Dionysus was the in- 
carnation of the elements. His mysteries were celebrated by 
fire festivals and torch-bearing. He was looked upon as the 
leader of a band of fire-breeding planets in the sky, and was 
also called the “fire-begotten,” and “the thunderer.” The 
attendants of Dionysus were as elusive as the god himself, and 
each of the four elements in which his power was mani- 
fested,—earth, air, fire and water,—were recognized and sym- 
bolized by the Greeks. The spirit of the growing tree was 
symbolized, too, by Dionysus, for on one bas-relief, a palm tree 
shows on the right, and a fig tree on the left, symbols which 
came from a primitive worship of trees. Small effigies of the 
god were often suspended from the branches of forest trees. 
These were supposed to have come from Thrace. 

The Greeks were poetic and dramatic rather than logical in 
their theology, for in the charmed realms of their great gods, 
where they suffered, struggled, hoped and helped, the ideal 
character of the perfect man, a man divine, a human god was 
gradually welcomed, and has been the ideal for many centuries. 
The religious ceremonies of the Greeks, like those of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, were mainly out of doors, and 
their temples were shrines in which their divinities were 
placed. One such temple devoted to Cybele, now in ruins, 
was situated in Phyrgia. It shows the teraci'y of the legend, 
for while the style of architecture t; among the latest, the 
mame carries us back to an early period. 

Demeter always represented the nourishing power of the 
earth, and yet the fact that Persephone was seized and carried 
off by Pluto to his dominions, shows a deeper significance. 
Mourning bitterly for the loss of her child, who has been 
borne away to the regions below, the goddess wanders over 
sea and land until she comes to Eleusis. Here, seated on a 
stone,.absorbed by grief, she is accosted by the daughters of 
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the Eleusinian king, Eleus, and by them brought into his 
house, where she finds a home, and becomes the nurse of his 
only son. Throwing off her garment of humiliation, she ex- 
hibits herself in all her majesty and prescribes the rites to be 
observed in the temple, which is to be built in her honor on the 
hill above the fountain. The myth was localized in the town 
of Eleusis. A temple to the goddess was erected. The ancient 
sanctuary was marked by a solemn procession and a great feast, 
lasting nine days. The nature of the mysterious doctrine set 
forth is manifested in symbolism which described the revivifi- 
cation of the earth after the death of winter This symbolism 
assumed forms which would explain themselves even to the 
uninitiated. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were practiced out of doors, and 
consisted mainly in the procession which took its way from 
Athens to Eleusis, a distance of fifteen miles. It is to be 
noticed here, that nearly all of the religious ceremonies of the 
ancient nations of the East were attended with processions. 
The Babylonian priests led long processions up the sides of 
the pyramids and made their offerings to the sun at the sum- 
mit. The Egyptian priests also led long processions between 
the double rows of sphinxes, and passed through the lofty 
gateway of the propylium, then entered into the temple itself, 
with its double rows of columns which were crowned by the 
lotus shaped capitals. 

Grote says: ‘* There was no dogmatic teaching, no formal 
doctrines or beliefs differing from the public religion, but the 
ceremonies were calculated to make a religious impression, 
and lead the initiates to penetrate further into the knowledge 
of divine things and the inner meaning of the myths, and to 
throw down the barrier between man and divinity.” Aristotle 
says: ‘‘ They learned nothing primarily, but they received new 
impressions.” A%schylus says: “ The ancient scenes of nature 
among both Hellenes and Barbarians, consisted in opinions on 
natural things, under the*veil of myths.” Lenormant says: 
**Like all the worship of antiquity, the Eleusinian mysteries 
were founded upon the adoration of nature, its forces, its 
phenomena, conscious rather than observed; reason, trans- 
formed into divine figures and history by a kind of theological 
poetry.”* 

The externals were significant, and had an effect upon the 
worshippers. The road leading from Athens to Eleusis was 
bordered with sanctuaries along its course, and showed the 
sanctity of the town at which it ended. It was called the 
Sacred Way. Pausanias has described the sanctuaries. 

There were four successive acts in the mysteries: 1st, Puri- 
fication; 2nd, Sacrifices; 3rd, Initiation; and qth, The Epoptia. 
The initiates went bv the Sacred Way to the sea and purified 
themselves in the waves. They atterwards submitted to a 


#See Contemporary Review, Vols. xxxvii. and xxxviii. 
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peculiar rite of purification, near the altar. At each of the 
sanctuaries the procession halted to offer sacrifices and to sin 
pzans. A lighted torch was one of the principal symbols, an 
the form of the sanctuaries came forth under their gleams. 
The procession did not arrive. until a late hour at night, but 
was guided by the light of a thousand torches. Sacrifices were 
offered, bulls were led unbound to the altar, and the cere- 
monies ended with drinking the mystic fluid. The act of 
drinking had the nature of a sacrament. The initiated pre- 
sented themselves wearing a crown of immortelles and holding 
in the hand the thyrsus, a richly ornamented staff, thus repre- 
senting the heroes who became the supernatural types of: 
Hercules and the Dioscuri. They presented the tessara, a 
round leaden tablet, bearing the symbol of an ear of corn. 
The initiated returned to Athens with the priests. On arriving 
at its gates another ceremony, at once, melancholy and agrarian, 
took place; the rites were representations of asymbolic nature, 
intended to awaken religious impressions. 

IV. There were sacred mysteries among the nations of 
Europe at avery early date, which were introduced by the 
Druids. These perpetuated the traditions of the old Indo- 
European race, and left their symbols in the rude stone monu- 
ments which are scattered over the continent. Many of these 
stone monuments are found along the seacoast in France and 
Great Britain, and as far east as Denmark and Sweden. Some 
have held the opinion that they wereintroduced by Pheenicians. 
The Druids were a very peculiar people, about whom very 
little is known. They are said to have practiced their religious 
rites in the midst of forests, and it is maintained by some that 
they practiced human sacrifice. The miseltoe was the sacred 
plant and a chief symbol of the Druids. There was a system 
of sun-worship which is full of symbolism. This system 
reminds us of those which existed in the far East, but an im- 
penetrable mystery hangs over it. 

In Armenia the fire-priests were wont to interpret the will 
of the gods from movements observed in the branches of 
trees. The Assyrians read the future in the rustling of leaves. 
The old tree oracles prevailed in Italy. The Romans attached 
much importance to tree omens, for when Rome was invaded 
by the Gauls, a voice out of the groves of Vesta, warned the 
Romans. The Scythian soothsayers practiced divination by 
means of the bark of the lincen tree. The Germans divined 
by means of a branch cut from a tree. Divining rods were 
used by the Druids, and the ceremonies of the Druids were as 
sacred and mysterious as those of the Greeks at Eleusis. 

. The monuments of Great Britain were open air temples, 
and were probably devoted to the worship of the sun, but the 
various elements were included. The monuments at Stone-~ 
henge are made of different colored stones called sarsen,; 
which -were-brought from a great distance. The ceremonies- 
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were not unlike those of the Eleusinians, for processions were 
led into them by the Druid priests and sacrifices were offered. 

The world mountain and the world tree are reproduced in 
the cosmognic traditions,of. the Eddas. In the centre, Asgard, 
the mountain of the gods was pierced by a mighty tree trunk, 
whose branches.reached over the world and supported the sky, 
the stars and the clouds.” .The tradition of a universe tree is 
also found in China and Japan. The Arabians represented the 
zodiac as a tree with twelve branches, of which the stars were 
the fruit. A similar idea appears in the Apocalyptic Tree of 
Life, which yielded twelve manner of fruits, and bore fruit in 


SHOOTING THE MIGIS. 


due season. It is interesting to find similar traditions current 
in the New World. According to the cosmogony of the Sia 
Indians, there was in each of the six regions of the world, 
north, south, east, west, zenith and nadir, a mountain bearing 
a giant tree. Six trees were specified, spruce, pine, aspen, 
cedar, and two varieties of oak. In a spring at the foot of 
each tree dwelt one of the six cloud-rulers, each one chosen by 
the arch-mother to intercede with the cloud-rulers to send rain. 

In the fourteenth century the idea of an actual paradise 
was common, and Sir John Maundeville believed that the 
Garden of Eden existed somewhere upon earth, if it could 
only be found. Prester John’s lordship was supposed to ex- 
tend from the coast into the terrestrial paradise. The paradise 
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was enclosed by a wall, covered with moss. Many other 
medieval stories could be quoted, in which the traveler claims 
to have found paradise. Plato’s story of the lost Atlantis be- 
longed to this class of legends. Thesearch of Ponce de Leon 
for the Fountain of Youth, was another result of this same 
belief. Columbus, in his third voyage, came upon a spot 
which corresponded with the descriprion given of the earthly 
paradise. The May celebrations which were common in Eng- 
land and Europe, are supposed to be the result of these beliefs. 
The Puritans had their Maypoles until the Long Parliament 
ordered their removal as a heathenish vanity. 

There was a prehistoric origin to nearly all of these customs. 
The gods and spirits of the far off times had their abodes in 
the groves, and manifested their activity in the trees. These 
ceremonies differed from the sacred mysteries of the Greeks, 
but they typified the annyal death and revival of the spirit of 
vegetation; a conception which was common even in Egypt, 
for the death and resurrection of Osiris, Adonis, Tammuz and 
Dionysus were solemnized by different nations. 

V. There were sacred mysteries in America before the 
date of its discovery. It is uncertain whether they were 
introduced from some other continent, or owed their origin 
to parallel development. On this point the archzolo- 
gists are somewhat divided in opinion. Some maintain 
that there was a contact between the different continents, and 
that there was a transmission of myths and symbols, as well as 
of 1eligious ceremonies, from the Old World to the New. The 
fact that the tradition of the Flood, the story of the Serpent, 
and the story of the Creation, resembling that which is found 
in the Scriptures, existed among the different tribes, favors this 
idea. There are pictographs and symbols of the Tree of Life 
and of the First Pair among the tribes of the Southwest, as 
well as pictures of the Flood and of the New Creation among 
the Eastern tribes, These pictographs are contained in the 
bark records of the Delawares, which are supposed to be very 
ancient. There are secret societies among the Ojibwas which 
perpetuate the same tradition. The most interesting tradition 
1s that which is found among the Ojibwas, and is a part of the 
Mide Wiwin, which constituted their sacred ceremonies. In 
this, Kitshi Manido was the great creator, who dwelt above; 
Manibozho was the representative upon the earth, the tribal 
divinity. Kitshi Manido decided to impart mysteries to the 
people. He called the four wind gods to meet in council. 
These spirits agreed to ask Dzhe Manito to communicate the 
mystery. He went to sun-spirit and asked him to go to 
earth and instruct the people, but he delegated Manibozho to 
build the Sacred Lodge, or Mide Wiwan, in which he should 
impart the mysteries of the Mide Wiwin. This lodge was full 
of the symbo's denoting the course of human progress, beset 
by temptations and trials, and was really the Ojibwa church, 
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and also, the place where the mysteries were taught, and into 
which candidates were permitted to enter and pass through the 
four degrees by which they would be able to tread the crooked 
path and finally enter the Ghost Lodge.. The interior of the 
.Mide Wiwan is shown by the cut. © 

It is entered by double doors, and resembles a hall. Saplings 
are thrown across the structure, serving as rafters. About ten 
feet from the main entrance, is a large flattened stone. Be- 
yond this is the Mide post, about seven feet high, of cedar, 
painted red, with a band of green at the top. Upon the post 
is fixed the stuffed body of an owl. Between the post and the 
stone is spread a blanket. This is the lodge where the first 
-degree is taken. The candidate first enters the sweat-lodge 











THE MIDE WIWIN. 


and takes a beaver bath, and receives instructions. Presents 
and gifts are made to the individual members of the society, 
and a fee to the officiating priests. Tobacco is furnished and 
the Mide priest sends a whiff to the points of the compass — 
east, south, west and north. Slowly, with an expression of 
reverence, the stem of the pipe is pointed upward, as an offer- 
ing to Kitshe Manito, and downward to the earth, as an offer- 
ing to Nokomis, the grandmother of the universe. The migis, 
a small white shell, is extracted from the Mide sack. The 
traditions of the Mide Wiwin is given, and the ceremony of 
shooting the migis is explained. Songs which have been 
memorized are re-produced. Each song occupies from fiftecn 
minutes to half an hour. The songs relate to the sky divinities, 
the sacred emblems, the Mide secrets, the knowledge that 
comes from the heart, the medicine which comes from the 
earth, the rain, the sky, and is given by the superior spirits. 
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Tnere is plenty of this medicine; it gives power to see, and 
brings life,—when the appearance of the sky is favorable to 
initiation; a clear sky is a sign of favorable divinities. If it is 
unfavorable, the rain song is resorted to. The priests com- 
mence it with their Mide drums. When the second degree is 
conferred, a lodge similar to that of the first is erected, in 
which there are two posts, instead of one. The second post 
is painted red, and over it are spots of white, symbolical of the 
. sacred migis. Upon admission to the new degree, the candi- 
date receives the protection of the Manido, but the magic in- 
fluence is directed by the priests. It takes possession of the 
candidate’s joints. In the first degree the sacred migis was 
shot into the head and heart of the candidates. The shell* 
by which the sacred migis is imparted, is held up towards the 
east, north, west and south of the sky. The songs now relate 
to the clouds and the mountains, and the migis is placed 
upon all the joints of the candidates. 

In the taking of the third degree, there are three posts in 
the lodge. Upon the top of the third post, which is painted 
black, is placed the stuffed body of an owl. New medicines 
are added to the list, and new presents are distributed among 
the priests. Pictorial representations of the story of a visit of 
the spirit to the abode of Manitou, the place of souls, the land 
of the sleeping sun, are given. The candidate receives special 
gifts by this degree. His powers are augmented; he learns 
the use of magic medicines; receives the gift of prophecy and 
prevision; becomes a seer, has power over darkness; is an 
oracle; Manitos, or spirits, are given to his control; the 
thunderbird, the turtle, and other animals are his servants; 
the spirit puts life into his body; he possesses medical magic. 

Now, for the fourth degree. Four posts appear in the 
lodge, the fourth post in the shape of a cross, painted white 
with red spots. The colors varying with the points of the 
compass—white on the éast, green on the south, red on the 
west, and black on the north. A cedar tree is planted at each 
of the four corners, and small bush structures are erected near 
the entrances, where it is supposed that the Manito struggles 
with the malevolent spirits who seek to gain entrance into the 
lodge. The cross also symbolizes the struggles at the four 
openings,—north south, east and west. There are chants in 
connection with these mysteries. Chants that express the 
longings of the candidates: ‘‘I cannot reach it, I cannot reach 
it from where I sit; I cannot obtain the power.” But when the 
chants and songs are ended the candidates are satisfied. 

The amount of influence wielded by Mide, and especially 
by the four degrees, is beyond belief.. The rite of the Mide 
Wiwin is deemed equivalent to a religion, and is sufficient to 
elevate the candidate to the nearest possible approach to 
Manibozho, the interceder, and to place within his reach the 





* The shell was the charm which led the Ojibwas in their journey from the east. 
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supernatural power of communing with Kitshi Manitou, him- 
self. The warnings of the priest allude to the path without 
end; the path is crooked and beset with temptations, but by strict 
adherence to the principles of the Mide Wiwin, he may reach 
the goal, and enter into the Ghost Lodge. It must be remem- 
bered that these religious ceremonies which were so significant 
to the Ojibwas, a tribe dwelling upon the shores of Lake 
Superior, are very suggestive of symbols and beliefs which are 
common among the whites, and the religious system is not so 
very different from that which is still possessed by the whites. 
But, while we are willing to admit that the Indian has a 
religion which he holds sacred, we can believe in his sincerity, 
and admire even the particularity of this ceremonial and its 
beauty of expression. So far from being a jumble of crudities, 
there is a wonderful completeness about the whole system, not 
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surpassed by even the ceremonial religions of the East. We 
must remember, however, that these rites were not confined 
to this one tribe, for nearly every tribe had religious cere- 
monies which embodied what might be called “the Religion 
of Nature.” 

The strangest fact in connection with these symbols and 
ceremonies is that they are based upon principles similar to 
those taught in the Sacred Scriptures. The chief divinity 
dwells above, but sends Kitchi Manito to represent him and 
befriend the people. He bestows upon the Mide priests a 
supernatural power, so that when the candidate is initiated he 
shoots into his body certain gifts by which he is able to over- 
come all difficulties and accomplish great things, and ulti- 
mately to tread the crooked path and reach the Ghost Lodge, 
which is beyond the path of death. 
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VI. The religion of the Dakotas is described by J. O. Dorsey 
as full of mystery and abounding in Nature worship. The earth, 
the four winds, sun, moon, stars, stones, water, and various 
animals are all exponents of a mysterious life and power, en- 
compassing the Indian and filling him with vague apprehension. 
and a desire to propitiate and induce friendly relations. This 
is attempted, not so much through the idea of sacrifice, as 
through more or less ceremonial appeals. More faith is put 
in ritual and careful observance of forms, than in any act of 
self-denial, though to every divinity they worship they make 
sacrifices. One of the most interesting ceremonies is that 
which -relates to the mystery tree, out of which they are to 
form the sun-pole. With a great deal of ceremony the tree is 
sought out and is selected; its limbs cut off, and the tree trim- 
med and brought to the camp and raised. The raising of the 
sun-pole seems to be symbolic of the four quarters of the 
heavens; a dance-lodge is built about it. Posts forming a 
circle are placed about it, and from each post is laid a tent- 
pole. Candidates are decorated; they pass slowly around the 
lodge, stretching their hands toward the four quarters of the 
heavens as they go. Drums beat, the candidates dance and 
blow their flutes. The flesh of the candidates is scarified and 
thongs run through it. The same rites are enacted as those 
described by Catlin, as occurring in the camps of the Mandans. 
Miss Fletcher has also described the Elk Mystery, which was 
a religious ceremony practiced by the Ogelalla Sioux. By 
these ceremonies the young men are initiated into the society 
of warriors. 

The most interesting ceremony is one called “the Elk 
Mystery,” in which the braves dress themselves up in a way to 
make them appear like so many elks. They have elks’ horns 
on their heads, elks’ hoofs suspended from their legs; they 
imitate the attitudes of the elks as they march. They go in 
procession about three miles distant from their camp, and re- 
turn accompanied by a great crowd of spectators. ener make 
the elk hoofs rattle at nearly every step. 

The Sun- Dance of the Dakotas is another ceremony, and 
the most ancient of all worships. It commences with the 
rising of the sun and continues for three days, during which 
the dancers are said to receive revelations from the sun and to 
hold intercourse with that deity. Another ceremony is con- 
nected with the mellowed earth, which is called Umane, repre- 
senting the unappropriated life or power of earth, and the four 
winds. It has the form of a square and a cross combined; the 
square holding the mellowed earth, and the points of the cross 
referring to the four winds, 

The Dakotas worshipped the stone god, or Lingam, the 
same as other tribes, which isan oracle. There are sub-aquatic 
and subterranean powers called Unktahe. These have powers 
to send from their bodies an influence which is irresistible. 
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Thus, they have demons which were spirits of evil, as well as 
divinities of good. One of the most common acts of purpose 
occurs when the Ind.an is about to smoke his pipe. He looks 
at the sky and says, “ Wakanda, here is tobacco.” They seem 
to have a vague notion about the future state, and think that 
a brave man and a good hunter will walk in a good path, but 
will go to the spirit village, near to the habitat of the living. 
His spirit may return and partake of the food and water which 
are placed at the head of the grave for several days. They 
believe that there are seven great Wakandas, as follows: The 
upper world, the ground, the thunder being, the sun, the moon, 
and the morning star. 

Miss Fletcher says: “ The cry to Wakanda was the outcome 
of thought during a long period of primitive life, The legend 
of the sacred pole, handed down for generations, gives a 
rapid history of the people from the time when they opened 
their eyes and beheld the day. The belief that a mysterious 
relationship existed between man and his surroundings was com- 
mon. The tree was a symbol. The tree is like a human being, 
for it has life and grows; so we pray toit and put our offerings 
on it, that the mysterious power may help us. The Indian 
does not apparently think of Wakanda as a part or outside of 
mature, but rather as permeating it. The rites of the Sun 
Dance are performed about the pole which represents the liv- 
ing branches of the tree, and in the tent which 1s supposed to 
be a tabernacle for those who were encamped in a circle for 
more than a mile in circumference.” 

VII. There were sacred mysteries among the Navajoes. 
This tribe believed that there were two chief divinities, who 
dwelt on thé mountain tops where the clouds meet, and they 
have very beautiful and interesting mythology, which repre- 
sents the interior of the mountains as filled with a great num- 
ber of divinities who are able to communicate with men, especi- 
ally with those who are so favored. They have, also, a system 
of sand-painting, which the priests are able to interpret, 
and on which they place the sick who are brought to them for 
healing. A supernatural power is given to them in answer to 
prayer, and marvelous cures are supposed to be wrought by 
them. These sand-paintings are wrought out with the utmost 
care, and are equivalent to the Mide Wiwin of the Ojibwas. 
The sky divinities are supposed to come to their aid. The 
rainbow, the Jerusalem cross, or suastika, and the form of 
many-colored goddesses, constitute essential features of their 
ritual. 

The Oraibi ceremony is also suggestive of the same general 
principles embodied in the Navajoe sand-paintings. This has 
been described by Rev. Mr. Voth. Preparatory to it there were 
<ertain decorated altars or frames erected in the kivas or sacred 
chambers. Sand mosaics were connected with them and prayer 
sticks, covered with eagle feathers. A palladium of the priest 
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was also erected. A peculiar custom of cutting the hair of 
such children as were to be initiated was observed. Songs 
were sung. A large amount of ornament was gathered about 
the altar. Terraced cloud symbols were pzinted upon frames, 
these were of different colors. A story is told by the chiefs of 
the wanderings and previous history of the people. The 
Katcinas or sacred men appear in the village and go through 
the streets to the different kivas. Dances take place which 
are significant of the Nature powers and the religious beliefs, 
Archaic songs are also sung in which thanks are offered for the 

ifts of nature, for flowers, for the corn plant, for the sun, and 
or other objects. The novitiates take part in these songs. 
All the scenes of nature are referred to under figurative lan- 
guage; beautiful ladder beams, and ladder rungs with turquoise 
strands; beautiful red mists, which envelop the house; beauti- 
ful white mists. The sipapu, or place of emergence, is re- 
ferred to, as well as their wanderings. 

The sand-mosaics and the altars which represent the differ- 
ent colored clouds and lightning symbols and prayer plumes, 
and especially the serpents, which are supposed to be cloud- 
symbols, are all suggestive of the Nature powers. 

There were no sacrifices at these altars, but there were 
many symbols which suggested the thankfulness of the peo- 
ple for the gifts which they had received, such as rain-symbols, 
cloud-symbols, the many-colored ears of corn, the zig-zag 
lightnings, the fire-syrabols, birds and animals, cedar boughs, 
shells, and bowls, full of food, covered with cloud-symbols. 
It should be said that the celebrated Snake-Dance of the 
Zunis and Hopis was suggestive of the same thoughts as were 
the altars. It was putting into pantomime and into personal 
action the very principles which were taught by the symbols 
around the altars, and by the songs and prayers, though they 
were very uncanny and perhaps carried the symbolism to great 
extremes. 





THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 
BY HENRY PROCTOR, A. V. I., M.S. B. A. 


It is customary with many scholars to regard the Hebrew 
square character as derived from the Phoenician alphabet, 
which letter is consequently called the Old Hebrew. But, 
while this is undoubtedly true in regard to the Samaritan 
alphabet, which is certainly like that on the Baal Lebanon 
Bowl and the Siloam Inscription, it seems impossible that the 
square character can have been derived from the same source, 
seeing that there is so very little resemblance between any of 
the characters.* The square character seems to bear resembl- 
ance to quite a different set of hieroglyphics to that from which 
the Phoenician and Samaritan alphabets are derived. 

The names.of the Hebrew letters are handed down to us in 
the Septuagint Version.t These names, the meanings nearly 
all of which ‘can be found in any Hebrew Lexicon, certainly 
indicate a hieroglyphic origin, with which the forms of the 
Hebrew Square alphabet are much more closely allied than are 
the Phoenician. For example, the Hebrew Beth 3 is much 
more like a house than the corresponding Pheenician letter T, 
and while the Gimel (3) of the Siloam Inscription bears no 
resemblance to a camel, the hieroglyphic camel cam easily be 
traced by closing up the letters of the Hebrew word 5x5 
gimel. Nun final 4 also bears more resemblance to a fish than 


the Nun of Baal Lebanon, and Pé (5) is more like a mouth 
than the Siloam letter ‘I, and the Hebrew Shin ~ represents 
teeth better than the Phoenician letter W. 

As it is certain that the two alphabets were in use during 
the same periods,f it would seem that the square character was 
used in the sacred writings, while the Phoenician was used for 
secular purposes. The square character was called Ashurim, 


which Michaelis derives from the root “ON Asher—blessed,§ 


and Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh names the square character 
‘“‘beata beatifica,” as serving for the transcription of the 
Scriptures, in opposition to the more cursive, of which the 
Hebrews made use for their correspondence and for the ordi- 
nary business of life.|| 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the square character 
was in use for the sacred writings in the time of our Lord, for 
He refers in the Sermon on the Mount to the Yod as being con- 
spicuously the smallest letter of the alphabet, which is not 
true of the Phoenician letters (Matt. v:18). Moreover, many 





*Cf. P.S.B.A., Vol. XIX., p. 172. 
+ Lamentations, Chants 1. -1V Opnvor-a-5 
Prec. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. XX , p. a 
Biblioth. Or ent., tome XXIL., Dp. 13 
Buxtovf Lexic. Talmud, P: 241; hate Archeologique (New Series), Book XI., p, 137-153 
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of the Caraite Inscriptions from the Crimea certainly date 
back to the first century A. D. These consist of fragments of 
Hebrew scriptures and hundreds of epitaphs, some of which 
were sawn off and deposited in the Asiatic Museum at St. 
Petersburg. The following are examples as translated by . 
Professor Chwolson*: “This is the tombstone of Buki, the 
son of Izchak, the priest, may his soul be in Eden, at the time 
of the salvation of Israel. (He died) in the year 702 of the 
years or era of our exile.” 

Now these Caraitts were Israelites, who were carried captive 
when Samaria was taken after a three years’ siege by Shalman- 
ezer (B.C. 721). The year 702 of their captivity (‘‘ Ligalu- 
thenu”’) would be B.C. 19. The inscription is in the square 
character, differing but slightly from the Hebrew MSS. in the 
British Museum, or from the “Nash” Papyrus. Another reads: 

wmbs> Taen nw ms 4 Aes 
“Rabbi Moses Levi died in the year 726 after our exile”’—that 
is A.D.5. Andanother: ‘ Zadok the Levite,sen ot Moses, 
died 4.000 years after the Creation, 785 alter our exile, 2. 2, 
A. D. 64.” 

We gather that these exiles of Israel used the square char- 
acter during the first century B. C. and the first century A. D. 
They could not have learned it in the Crimea, but must have 
had the knowledge of it while still in Samaria—that is, before 
721 B. C.—which carries us back to the century in which the 
Moabite stone was inscribed, and as far back, or further, than 
the date of the Siloam Inscription, which makes it almost cer- 
tain that the two alphabets were in use for different purposes 
in the eighth century B.C. The sacred scribes used the square 
characters for sacred purposes, while the Moabites and Samari- 
tans used the Phoenician character, which was also used for 
secular purposes by the Hebrews. It seems extremely im- 
probable that the Hebrews would permit the hated Samaritans 
to monopolize the “Old Hebrew alphabet” and adopt a new 
one so entirely different for themselves. It is certainly more 
cumbrous and less cursive than the Phoenician, and therefore 
‘less likely to be adopted for everyday purposes. But in regard 
to the sacred writings which were to be kept hidden from the 
profane and vulgar, the case is different. We know that the 
Hebrew scribes regarded the sacred letters with an almost 
idolatrous reverence, and such reverence is never felt among 
any nation for that which is new, but for that which is hallowed 
by immense antiquity. It seems impossible from this point of 
view that they could ever have changed the characters in which 
the Scriptures were originally written, but on the other hand, 
it seems far more probable that the sacred letters were directly 
—— from hieroglyphic objects: the names of which they 
sti ear. : 





* Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg, 1865: Lenormant ‘*Alpha- 
bet Pheenician,” Vol. II., plate XVI.; Chwolsen: Corpus Inscript Hebraicum. 











ANTHROPObOGICAlb NOTES. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 
—— 


AINU TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 


From the Ainu group at St. Louis last summer I secured 
the following list of relationship terms: 


PPS OT Sy Po 


Father, mi-chi. 

Mother, ha bo. 

Father’s father, e-ka-si. 

Father’s mother, fu-chi. 

Father’s mother’s father, ma-ku-ta-e-ka-si. 
Father’s mother’s mother, ma-ku-ta-fu-chi. 
Mother’s father, e-ka-si. 

Mother’s mother, fu-chi. 

Mother’s mother’s father, ma-ku-ta-e- ka-si.* 
Mother’s mother’s mother, ma-ku-ta-fu-chi. 
Father’s brother, a-cha-po. 

Father’s sister, u-na-ra-pe. 

Mother’s brother, a-cha-po. 

Mother’s sister, u-na-ra-pe. 

Father’s mother’s brother, e-ka-si. 

Father’s mother’s sister, pon-fu-chi.t 

Elder brother (male speaking), ku-yu-bo. 
Younger brother (male speaking), ku-wa-ki. 
Elder sister (male speaking), ku-sa-bo. 
Younger sister (male speaking). ku-tu-ré-si 
Elder brother (female speaking), ku-y. -bo. 
Younger brother (female speaking), ku-wa-ki. 
Elder.sister (female speaking), ku-s4-bo. 
Younger sister (female speaking), ku-ma-ta-ki. 
Brother’s son, ku-ka-ra-ku. 

PBrother’s daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 
Sister’s son, ku-ka-ra-ku. 

Sister’s daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 
Brother’s granddaughter, ku-mi-po ho. 
Sister’s grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Father’s brother’s son, ku-i-ri-wa-ki. 
Father’s brother’s daughter, ku-ma-ta-ba. 
Father’s sister’s son, ku-i-ri-wa-ki. 

Father's sister’s davghter, ku-tu-ré-si. 
Mother’s brother’s son, ku-i-di-wa-ki. 





* Makuta=distant; hence, distant efasz?. 
t Pon=little; hence, little fuchi 
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Mother’s brother’s daughter, ku-mat-ka-ra-ku. 

Mother’s sister’s son (elder), ku-yu-bo; (younger), 
ku-a-ki. 

Mother’s sister’s daughter (elder), ku-sa-bo; (younger), 
ku-tu-re-si. 

Husband, ku-ko-ro-ku-ru. 

Wife, ku-ko-ro-me-no-ko. 

Husband’s father, ku-si-u-to. 

Husband’s mother, ku-si-u-to. 

Wife’s father, ku-si-u-to. 

Wife’s mother, ku-si-u-to. 

Husband’s brother, ku-si-u-to. 

Husband’s sister, ku-si-u-to. 

Wife’s brother, ku-si-u-to, 

Wife’s sister, ku-si-u-to. 

Son, ku-bo-ho. 

Daughter, ku-mat-ne-bo. 

Grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Granddaughter, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Great-grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Great-granddaughter, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Great-great-grandson, ku-mi-po-ho. 

Great-great-granddaughter, ku-mi-po-ho. 


While {the terms have not just the interest which I had 
hoped, there are a number of suggestions raised by them. We 
may recall to the reader the Indicative Features which Morgan 
claimed marked the Ganowanian and Turanian forms of the 
Classificatory System of Nomenclature: 

1. My brother’s son and daughter are my son and daughter, 
calling me father. 

2. My sister’s son and daughter are my nephew and niece, 
calling me uncle. 

3. My father’s brother is my father, calling me son. 

4. ts son and daughter are my brother and sister. 

5. My father’s sister is my aunt, calling me nephew. 

6. My mother’s brother is my uncle, calling me nephew. 
His children are my cousins. 

7. My mother’s sister is my mother. 

8. Her children are my brother and sister. 

g. My father’s father’s brother is my grandfather, calling 
me grandson. 

10. The grandchildren of my brother and sister are my 
grandchildren, calling me grandfather. 

Applying these indicative features to our Ainu material, we 
~ 

1. My son is ku-bo-ho; my daughter is ku-mat-ne-b0; my 
brother’s son is ku-ka-ra-ku; my brother’s daughter is £u-mat- 
ka-va-ku. 1 call my father mi-cht; my father’s brother @-cha-po. 
The first indicative feature does not apply. 
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2. My sister’s son is ku-ka-ra-ku; my sister’s daughter is 
hku-mat-ka-vra-ku. They call me a-cha-po._ The second indica- 
tive feature does not apply. 

3. My father’s brother is a-cha-po=uncle, not father. The 
third indicative feature does not apply. 

4. Nor does the fourth. My father’s brother’s son is 
ku-i-ri-wa-ki, and his daughter is 4u-ma-ta-ba, which are not 
equivalent to brother and sister. 

}: Father’s sister is u-ma-ra-pe, aunt; she calls me (probably) 
ku-ka-ra-ku, nephew. Here the indicative feature applies, but 
is the same as our own usage. 

6. My mother’s brother is a-cha-po, uncle; my sister’s child 
is ku-ka-ra-ku, nephew, or ku-mat-ka-ra-ku, niece. My mother’s 
brother’s children are £1-t-di-wa-ki, when male, and u-mat-ku- 
va-ku, when female. All in harmony with the indicative 
feature and, practically, with our own usage. 

7. _My mother’s sister is u-na-ra- pe, aunt; my mother is 
ha-bo. The indicative feature fails. 

8. My mother’s sister’s son is ku-yu-bo, if older than I; 
ku-a-ki, if younger. My mother’s sister’s daughter is 2u-sa-bo, 
if older than I; 4u-tu-re st,if younger. These are the same 
terms used tor brother and sister. The indicative feature, one 
of the most important of the classificatory system hclds. 

g. Data lacking in our list. 

10. The grand-children of my brother and sister are £u-mit- 
po-ho, as are my actual grand-children; they call me e-£a-st, as 
if I were their grandfather, The father’s mother’s sister, how- 
ever, is called jpon-fu-chi, or little grandmother, in place of 
simply fu-chi, grandmother. 


It will be seen, then, that the Ainu system is not a good 
example of the Turanian classificatory form, although it pre- 
sents two of its most striking indicative features, the eighth 
and tenth. 


THE IOWA ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


On Monday evening, October 5, 1903, a meeting was held 
in the rooms of the State Historical Society for the purpose 
of considering the question of forming an Anthropological 
Association for the State of Iowa. Prof. Samuel Calvin was 
elected chairman, and Dr. Duren J. H, Ward secretary fro tem. 
After the statement of the general object of the assembly, an 
extended discussion took place as to the character of the asso- 
ciation contemplated, the character and sphere of other allied 
societies, such as the State Historical Society, the Iowa branch 
of the National Archeological Societv, the Pan-Racial Insti- 
tute, Valdris Samband and others. This discussion was con- 

‘ducted by Professors Fairbanks, Loos, Veblin, Shambaugh, 
Calvin, Nutting, Becker, Brady, and the secretary. 
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The assembly then proceeded to take up the question of a 
name and constitution. The following articles were adopted: 


CONSTITUTION, 


Believing that knowledge both of earlier and later man is 
now so far advanced as to render it possible to collect and sys- 
tematize numerous archzological, biological, sociological, 
ethnological and historical facts; and wishing to codperate in 
this important movement of science, 

Therefore, the undersigned unite to form the Iowa Anthro- 
pological Association. 


I, This Association shall have its headquarters at lowa 
City, Iowa. 
II. Its object shall be to promote the science of Arthro- 
pology. 

III. It shall hold a yearly meeting for the hearing of reports. 
papers and projects, and for the election of officers; also such 
other meetings as may be arranged for. 

It is unnecessary to quote the remaining articles of the 
Constitution, which merely relate to officers, membership, etc. 
Dr. Duren J. H. Ward was elected Permanent Secretary. 
Under his direction considerable interest has developed re- 
garding the mounds of the State, and a mass of data has been 
gathered. In November past, Dr. Ward made careful excava- 
tion of a great burial mound at Lake Okoboji. He believes 
six different times of burial are indicated. Many human re- 
mains and some relics were found; all of which have been 1-re- 
served. 

The annaal meeting of the Association was held in the 
buildings of the State University of Iowa, on F:iday, February 
Ioth, and Saturday, February 11th, when the following program 
was carried out: 


Friday, February 10, 8 p. m. 


Lecture: The Hairy Ainu of Japan; illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Frederick Starr. 


Saturday, February 11, 10 a. m. 

The Investigation of the Okoboji Mound and the Finds. 
Dr. Duren J. H. Ward. 

Anthropometric Measurements of Okoboji Mound Skulls. 
Prof. Arthur G. Smith. 

The Faces, Jaws and Teeth of the Okoboji Mound People as 
Indications of Their Stage of Development. Professor 
William J. Brady. 

12:30: p. Mm. 

Luncheon at the Imperial Berkeley Hotel; followed by an 

informal reception. 
2:30 p. Mm. 
Anthropology at Harvard University. Arthur C. McLane, 
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Recent Archzological Investigations in Northern Europe 
and Their Results; illustrated with stereopticon views. 
Prof. Andrew A. Veblen. 

Recent Archzological Discoveries in Rome. W. A. Pratt. 
Followed by a Discussion led by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks. 

se on Anthropological and Ethnological Work for 

- lowa. 

Business Meeting. 

The meetings were well sustained and enthusiastic. The 
papers relative to {the Okoboji mound were illustrated with 
charts and diagrams, and by the finds, all of which had been 
carefully prepared for display, filling two table cases. The 
oldest remains differed considerably from the latest ones, be- 
ing of dolichocephalic, while the latter were of quite brachy- 
cephalic, type. Mr. McLane, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa and now a Fellow in Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, gave an encouraging report of the work there conducted. 
Prof. Veblen’s address was of exceptional interest, and brought 
together the archzological data regarding prehistoric boats of 
Northern Europe. There are four chief.groups of material for 
study: (a) engraved representations on bronze blades, (4) de- 
signs cut on rock cliffs, (c) curious outlines of arranged Loulders, 
{d@) the actual boats recovered from peat-mosses and from old 
tumuli. All of these were amply illustrated by lay tern views. 
The recent important excavations in the Roman Forum were 
described by Mr. Pratt, and illustrated by capital photographs. 
The discussion by Prof. Fairbanks added details to Mr. Pratt’s 
presentation. The public program was concluded by brief ad- 
dresses upon the work suitable for the Association to undertake. 

Among those in attendance was the delegation from the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, consisting of Miss Elizabeth 
D. Putnam, Mr. Charles E. Harrison, and Curator J. H. Paar- 
mann. There were about sixty persons in attendance upon 
the day meetings, and a pleasant-company of fifty persons sat 
down tothe noon luncheon. Frederick Starr and Prof. Samuel 
Calvin, being called upon, made brief after-luncheon addresses, 
Prof. Calvin appreciatively referred to the labors of the Daven- 
port Academy in the field of Iowan archzology, and spoke a 
- favorable word for the famous “elephant pipes” which are in 
its museum. : 

The Iowa Anthropological Association may be congratula- 
ted upon its happy closing of a prosperous year. 


—_——— 


RECORDS OF IROQUOIS SONGS. 


Fortunately an increasing interest is shown in the preserva- 
tion of Indian music. Everyone knows of Miss Fletcher’s 
labors in this field, and of those of the late John Comfort 
Fillmore. Mr. Arthur Farwell is continuing work along the, 
lines pursued by Miss Fletcher and Mr. Fillmore, and Miss 
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Frances Densmore reaches a large public with her recitals. 
A committee of the American Anthropological Associaticn 
has as its function the preservation of Indian music in phono- 
raphic records, and, under the patronage of the Archzological 
nstitute of America, Charles F. Lummis is actively collecting 
the songs of the Southwestern tribes. All of this is worthy 
and hopeful. ; 

This material should help to settle a number of questions 
that have been considerably discussed. Have the Indians 
fixed musical scales? Are these the same as our own? Can 
Indian music be adequately represented by our system of writ- 
ing music? Should American Indian songs be written as four- 
part music? We shall not here discuss these questions, but it is 
clear that what we need is material to submit to the trained 
musician, and it is desirable that this material shall be in 
permanent form and that the same material shall be accessible 
to different workers. Most records so far made are in soft 
composition, easily broken or injured, and in but a single 
example. 

In 1901, we made a series of records of Iroquois songs,— 
Onondaga and Seneca,—in Western New York. They were 
fairly good, but were open to the two objections just indicated; 
they were unique and, therefore, inaccessible to students gen- 
erally, and were soft and easily destroyed or injured. Since 
then, the making of hard records, by moulding or pressure, 
has been greatly developed, and such records may almost be 
called indestructible. They are also readily duplicated at any 
time. Such records can now be made from the soft cylindri- 
cal records as patterns, and although the cost of making the 
first copy is somewhat large, it is to be hoped that all of the 
best soft records already made,—as also those that may be 
made hereafter,—may be thus rendered permanent and multi- 
plied. Unfortunately, up to the present, the individual student 
cannot get soft disk blanks or make disk records. Desiring, 
however, that a series of duplicated, hard, records might be 
available for study, we asked the president of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company to prepare such a series, offering to 
supply a singer. Our proposition was accepted and, in June 
last, we took an Onondaga singer, Jesse Lyon, to Philadelphia, 
where a dozen songs were recorded, which may now be had in. 
the open market at regular prices. The list, as announced by 
the company, is as follows: 


V. 2855. War Sonc. Sung when boy babies are for the first 
time taken into the Council House; a man, taking the boy 
in his arms, dances with him while this song is sung. The 
words mean, “ There is war, George Washington,” Small 
drum accompaniment. 


V. 2856. Guost Sone. Sung in the great festival of spring- 
time. Three men, singing together, lead the song, and 
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women alternate with them. The singing is kept up all 
night, and women dance to the music. Small drum accom- 
paniment. 

. 2857. SonG oF THE FisH Dance. Sung at all sorts of 
meetings. Many men and women dance together in this 
song, forming a long line around the singer. The words 
are meaningless. 

. 2858. SONG OF THE GREEN-Corn Dance. One of the many 
songs sung at the great Fall Festival in August or Septem- 
ber, and sometimes, also, in the great Spring Festival and 
at New Year. Turtle-shell rattle accompaniment. 

. 2859. DeratH-Game Sonc. When a dead person lies in 
the house, the singers gather after dark and sing until dawn. 
At the same time they play a game of “moccasin.” Near 
daybreak, the implements used in the game and the notched- 
stick rattle used to accompany the songs are burned. There 
are ten or twelve songs sung only on this occasion, of which 
this is the first. 

. 2860. DEaTH-GAME Sonc. No. 2. 

. 2861. Deatu-Game Sonc. Final. This is the last of the 
series; sung near daybreak, when the counters of the game. 
the sticks, etc., are burned. 

. 2862. Fatse Face Sone. Sung at the dances of the False- 
Faces (maskers). When they treat diseases, wooden masks 
are worn. 

. 2863. Snake Sonc. May be sung at any meeting. Two 
singers stand and use the small hornrattle. Both men and 
women dance and move around in a serpentining line, which 
gives the name to the dance. The words are archaic. 

. 2864. Sociat Dance Sonc. This and the two following 
may be sung onany occasion. Men sing, and play with drum 
and rattle, while women dance. There is no meaning to 
the words of the first two; the third has real words. 


. 2865. Sociat Dance Sone. No. 2. 


. 2866. Sociat Dance Sonc. No.3. The meaning is some- 
thing like this: ‘Oh, but it is a nice pretty dress she wears, 
when she comes around the corner; you’d never think it’s 
only five-cents-a yard calico.” 


We know of no other series of hard records of American 
Indian songs accessible to the students. While a series of 
records from a tribe less in contact with whites might be more 
interesting, Iroquois music still retains much of the old, abo- 
riginal character, and it is with some satisfaction that we are 
able to announce this series of permanent records to the public. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





EpiTor THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


Dear Sir,—May | ask for some light from yourself or some 
other contributor to THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN on the true 
significance of the Sexagesimal system of notation as it existed 
in ancient Babylon ? 

The prevalence of a decimal system in so many widely- 
separated parts of the earth has been generally regarded as 
conclusive of the claim of this system to be the natural sys- 
tem. It is evident that the primitive man as a rule counted 
by the aid of his fingers.. It is sufficient on this point to men- 
tion the Sanscrit “ panchan,” “five” or “fist”; the Hebrew 


wan “klamesh,” “five” or “fist”; and the Polynesian “lima,” 


“five” or “hand.” But when we come to ancient Babylon we 
find the following facts, which I have collected from various 
sources: 


1. In measures of quantity the starting point is not 5 but 6. 
6 x 10 60, is called a soss. 
60 x 10 == 600, is called a ner. 
The square of 60, 60x 60, is called a sar, the common 
Babylonian land measure. 


2. In measures of /ength,6 again is the common divisor. 
The old Babylonian system seems contained in the Table of 
Julian of Ascalon, viz.: 

6 palms =I cubit. 
12 palms =I pace. 
24 palms —1 fathom. 
36 palms = 1 reed —6 cubits.* 
360 palms = 1 plethron —60 cubits. 
2160 palms= I stadion = 360 cubits. 
18000 palms —1 milion = 3000 cubits. 


3. In measures of weight, the unit is the shekel. Then we 
have: 
60 shekels—=1I mina. 
60 minas =—1 talent. 


There seems to be evidence in the text of the Old Testa- 
ment of some attempts to change the figures in certain cases 
from a Babylonian to a Phoenician system of computation. 

As to the explanation: I have been able to discover noth- 
ing that is really adequate, unless it be the suggestion that the 





*Cf. Ezek. xi: 5-6. 
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unit 6 was obtained by thinking of the four points of the com- 
pass plus the zenith and the nadir. Hence my reference to 
you and your readers. 

Is it absurd for me to dally with the thought that there may 
be some reference to the prevalence of such a system in the 
Apocelyptic number of the Babylonian Beast—666 ( Revela- 
tions xiii: 18)? 
I am, yours truly, : 

HeErsert H. Gowen. 





a+ 
ie 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 


(Extract from Article by Prof. A. H. Sayce in Biblical World, February, 1905 } 


The history of Gezer goes back to an earlier epoch than 
that of Lachish. Its first inhabitants were troglodytes, 
living in caves and unacquainted with the use of metal. 
Their tools and weapons were of polished flint and bone, 
and their pottery was rude. They burned their dead, and 
their religious worship was connected with cupmarks which 
they hollowed out of the rocks. They were a race, too, of 
small statue, averaging from five feet to five feet seven 
inches in height. Two distinct settlements of these peo- 
ple, an earlier and a later, have been found by the excava- 
tor. The later shows a slight advance of civilization upon 
the first; the pottery, for instance, begins to be ornamented 
with streaks of red or black on a yellow or red wash. 

Then comes a break in the history of the #/. A newrace, 
which we are accustomed to call Amorite, appears upon the 
sceae, bringing with it a knowledge of bronze and the prac- 
tice of burial. It was a race which had the physiological 
characteristics ascribed by the ethnologists to the Semites, 
and was of fair size, from five feet seven inches to six feet 
in height. Gezer for the first time became a city, surrounded 
by walls of stone, and in its midst was erecteda “high- 
place,” formed of upright monoliths. This first Amorite 
city, the third settlement in succession on the site, corre- 
sponds to the earliest city at Lachish, where no remains of 
the older neolithic people have been met with. 

The first Amorite city was followed by a second, though 
the general character of the civilization, and, therefore, of 
the objects connected with it, remained the same. But the 
city walls and the high-place were enlarged; bronze more 
and more took the place of flint, and the evidences of inter- 
course with Egypt became fuller. The walls, were, indeed, 
what the Israelitish spies described them, ‘‘built up to 
heaven,” and were as much as fourteen feet in thickness, 
and provided with square towers some twenty-four feet in 
diameter. Even more interesting than the walls, is the old 
Canaanite high-place, the first that has been discovered in- 
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tact. It consisted of nine monoliths, all, except one, from 
seven to eight feet in height, and set from north to south 
on a platform of great stones. The one exception, is the 
second, which is only five feet and a half high, but as it 
has been polished by much kissing, the discoverer shrewdly 
concluded that it was the original sacred stone, or deth-e/—a 
conclusion since verified by the geologists, according to 
whom, the stone had been brought from a distance. The 
eighth monolith stood apart on a stone socket, and on its 
western face are a number of cupmarks. 


re 
TT 


ARCHAObOGICAl NOTES. 


RELICS IN QUEENSLAND.—Al1 who are interested in primi- 
tive technology will welcome Dr. W. E. Roth’s description 
(Nature, Nov. 17, 1904) of the relics in North Queensland, 
with twenty-six plates and 250 figures. 


Retics 1n Cxere.—M. S. Reinach in L’Anthropologie, 
Tome XV., No. 3, gives the following chronology: Ist, 
Neolithic period, 4500 to 2800 B. C.; 2d, The Minceean period, 
2800 to 2200 B. C.; Copper and Bronze, 2200 to 1900 B. C.; 
4th, Development of Ceramics during Mycenzan period, 
1900 to 1500 B. C.; 5th, Ceramics with Zodmorphic designs, 
1500 to 1200 B. C. 


PreRiops 1n Caves.—There are sites which seem to offer 
attractions to successive races. Rock shelters will be 
occupied by the cave-dwellers, and afterwards used for 
religious purposes. In like manner, there have been mega- 
lithic structures or enclosures, which have been occupied 
at different periods and contain a record of different races. 
And yet archzologists have failed to recognize this fact, 
and to discriminate between one period and another. 


OriciIn oF Lire.—Lord Kelvin has declared himself a 
disbeliever in the origin of living matter in the past, 
although there are good reasons for believing that the life 
of our world is the product of its own physical conditions, 
and distinct from the life of other worlds. Yet, it is prob- 
able that living substances were elsewhere created by the 
same conditions that produced it here, but in a vast period 
of time. Prof. Lankester follows Huxley, and believes in 
the natural origin of living matter. On the other hand, 
Sir Oliver Lodge intimates that if such a process occurred 
in the past, it should have been continually occurring ever 
since, but no such evidence has been produced. A common 
belief is that science does not deal with the whole of life, 
and cannot meet the claims of faith by mere negation. 
Continuous guidance on the part of the Deity is manifest. 
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We may limit causation and the conservation of energy to 
the natural world, but must adopt some other conception 
when we come to the action of the mind. There is a 
definite need of religion and the worship of a god, who is 
not mere force, but who satisfies our love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. 


Ancient Hicuways.—Great highways have served suc- 
cessive races from the most remote times to the present. 
Such was the case in Oriental lands. We have no record 
of the time when the earliest trail was made from Babylonia 
to Damascus, and from Damascus to the mountains of 
Lebanon, or to the Mediterranean Sea, or Egypt; but we 
know that there were caravans which went over this region 
as early as the days of the patriarchs, and they were fol- 
lowed by kings, who led hunting expeditions to distant 
places, for the monuments are witnesses to the fact. We 
also learn from history that later kings led their armies to 
conquests over the nations, situated beyond the Jordan and 
along the Nile The last step in the stage of progress, is 
that which is introduced by the Germans, who are building - 
a railroad from the Mediterranean to Babylonia, and are 
bringing the ancient kingdom into close connection with the 
European nations. . 


INSCRIBED TABLET DIscoveRED.— An interesting discovery 
was reported before the British Archzological Association. 
It consisted of an inscribed tablet bearing the inscription, 
“In honor of the Emperor Litus Ileus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius, father of his country. Erected by the first 
cohort of Aquatinus under Julius Verus, governor of 
Britain, and under the direct orders of Capitonius Tuscus, 
prefect of the cohort.” : 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN BaByLonia.—It is claimed that 
German influence is now supreme in Babylonia, and that 
soon only Germans will be able to carry on the search for 
antiquities which began with Layard. German capital bas 
built the Bagdad railway, and there is likely to be a mo- 
nopoly of trade as well as antiquities. 


Japan 1n 1549.—Dr. J. H. Haas of Strasburg, Germany, 
has prepared a history of missions in Japan from the time 
of Francis Xavier in 1549 to the year 1570. Under the 
leadership of the Jesuits, during that time, the task of con- 
version was with the priests. It is said that fifteen millions 
were baptised, but the trade was monopolized by the Portu- 
gnese and the Jesuits were driven out from the island. 


ARCHZOLOGY IN AusTRALIA.— During forty years— Dr. 
Howitt has been the leader of anthropological study in 
Australia. He has, with Dr. Fison, published various books 
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about native customs and laws. Later on Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen gave us the fruits of theirresearch. Dr. Howitt 
maintains that the natives of Australia, while almost on 
the dead level of culture, differ widely as to their social 
institutions, ceremonies and beliefs. In the north and west 
the tribes are most primitive, least advanced, and least 
complex. Other tribes have a belief in re-incarnation; 
still others practice circumcision. Dr. Howitt recognizes 
group marriages among them. There is one remarkable 
statement: It is that the central tribes believe in the All- 
Father, who lives above the sky with a son who often 
patronizes the tribal rites This reminds us of the Ojibways, 
who speak of the Great Manitou who looked down upon the 
people and sent his messenger, who introduced the Mide 
Wiwin ceremonies. Dr. Howitt finds in the south, the same 
being under different names. He does not think that the 
belief is either the result of ancestor worship, or of mis- 
sionary influence. 


Hawaltan IsLtanpDs.—Everyone one knows that at the time 
of their discovery by Captain Cook, the Hawaiians were idol- 
aters, but had a!t-ystem of government that differed from that 
of the other islands. While there exists a tribal ownership of 
land in Samoa, and a village ownership in the Hawaiian 
Islands, a most despotic feudal system has existed for cen- 
turies. The Hawaiians held the land as mere’tenants at suffer- 
auce, to be deposed by the chief at any time.. hese land 
pirates would leave the poor peasant little else than Fis breech- 
clout and his calabash, As to their religion, it was a com- 
pound mass of dark superstition and cruelty, but it yielded to 
the influence of missionaries. The religion of Ponape was 
different from that of Hawaii. In their mythology they have 
a submarine paradise, a place of perpetual feasting. They 
have also, a Tartarus, of mere cold and darkness, guarded by 
two grim female forms; one holding a glittering sword; the 
other, a blazing torch, resembling the yomi of Japan and the 
yama of the early Vedas. 


GIANT GRAVE IN THE CAROLINE ISLANDS.—This is a mound 
or barrow about ten feet high, twenty feet broad, and a quar- 
ter of a mile long. The name Kona, occurs in Hawaiian and 
Peruvian as the name of a giant. The local tradition is that a 
giant was buried here, with the body on land and the legs 
stretching seaward to the island of Capan, near the edge of 
the lagoon. A Spanish historian, Perreiro, sets the mound 
down as a wall for defense. 


PRESERVATION OF PREHISTORIC Ruins.—Theie are vast 
quantities of relics of Indian civilization in the southwestern 
part of the United States, and relic-hunters are destroying 
much of the evidence of prehistoric customs by careless dig- 
ging and the use of dynamite. A bill has been introduced in 
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Congress which places all historic and prehistoric ruins and 
antiquities-under the control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is authorized to withdraw land on which they are found 
from sale, and to protect the objects from spoilation. He is 
authorized to permit excavations and collections, under proper 
regulations, for domestic and foreign museums and universities 
and scientific societies. Explorations will then be made 
systematically, without destruction, and all objects removed 
wiil be placed where they will be of use to the world. 


AMERICA AND ARCHZOLOGY 2,000 YEARS HENCE.—In an en- 
tertaining address of welcome to the Archzological Institute 
of America, President Eliot of Harvard spoke regretfully the 
other day of the fact that American civilization in its prescnt 
stage of development presented little or nothing durable, from 
the standpoint of the particular science cultivated by that 
organization. ‘“ What,” asked Dr. Eliot, ‘are we doing for the 
archeologist of 2,000 years hence?’ What records are we pre- 
paring for that remote time? By what survivals will onr race 
and era be judged and characterized by the learned professors 
of the year 4000 A. D.? We make no vases that record our 
costumes, arts, religious ceremonies, etc., after the manner of 
the Greek vases; our books and manuscripts will rot in acom- 
paratively short time; our engineering structures require con- 
stant care, and will not stand the wear and tear of ages, as, for 
example, the Roman bridges have stood, and the products of 
our great industries are perishable in a high degree, and tend- 
ing to become more and more so. What, then, will the earnest 
and painstaking archeologist of the future do to explain us to 
his day and generation? Our chances, it appears, are confined 
to our subways, and it behooves us to bestow even greater 
attention on their durability than we have done. 


Tue Evorution oF THE Horse.—Prof. H. F. Osborn has 
given an account of the explorations three yc ars ago, the ob- 
ject of which was to connect all the links between the lower 
eocene five-toed horse and the lower pleistocene one-toed 
horse, and to ascertain the relation of the latter to the horses, 
asses ane zebras of Eurasia and Africa. Instead ot one series, 
it has been ascertained that there are five; one of which con- 
sisted of the most specialized antelope-like horse, called neo- 
hiparion; another, of an intermediate form; a third leading 
through protohippus to equus, as Leidy and Marshall supposed; 
a fourth, a primitive horse, living in forests and swamps and 
having short teeth adapted to browsing, but with spreading 
toes. This horse has recently been found in China. The fifth 
kind is the miocene horse, which became extinct. In America 
the lower pliocene exhibits a horse more diminutive than the 
smaljest Shetland pony; also, a horse almost as large as large 
draft horses. These horses did not survive in North America 
to the human period, but did in South America. Prof. Ewart 
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maintained that in pre-glacial times there were several distinct 
species in the New World. 

Before it is possible to point out a connection between the 
true horse and the pleistocene, or the glacial, it is necessary to 
distinguish the numbers of the species. The Prejolsky horse 
of the Norse type is still found in the northwest of Scotland, 
as well as the Shetland pony. The horse appeared upon the 
Egyptian monuments for the first time, about 1500 B. C. It is 
almost always painted brown. It is remarkable that while 
wild animals and oxen are found on the cuneiform spools and 
tablets in Babylonia, as well as other animals, the horse does 
not appear until quite late. The Libyan horses differed from 
the European horses mainly in the shape of the tail, it was 
slim at the upper part and was carried far out from the body. 
The Greek horse is depicted usually as having very slim legs 
and small feet. It is said that there are horses even to-day in 
Palestine, who carry their tails like the Egyptian horse. 
Libyan horses could be driven without a bit. The people who 
used the European horse, invented the bit. Solomon imported 
horses from Egypt, but the Arabian horse is supposed to have 
descended from a stock which was raised in the desert. 


THe LancuaGes oF SavaGes.—Sir Richard Temple makes 
a plea for the uniform scientific record of the languages of 
savages, which starts from the sentence as a unit of expres- 
sion with a complete meaning, and classifies words according 
to their function in the sentence. The sentence, considered as 
the elementary component of language, indicates the out- 
lines of classification. 


ZIMBABWE.—R. N. Hall recent excavations at Great Zim- 
babwe show the ruins to be three times larger than was sup- 
posed, and distinguishes clearly between the original con- 
struction of temples with phallic symbols, and sundry additions 
in Arabic pottery with date about 103. 





EDITORIAL. 


RELIGION IN THE HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC 
_ AGE. 


We have in this number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, a 
variety of articles. One of:them treats of the prehistoric 
works of America; another, of the historic beliefs of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; a third, of the Mythology of the 
Plains’ Indians; a fourth, of the sacred mysteries and religious 
ceremonies of the two continents; a fifth, of the Hebrew 
Alphabet; a sixth, of the terms of relationship among the 
Ainus; the next article is on Iroquois songs; then follows Mr. 
Gowan’s query with reference to the number six; an extract 
from Prof. A. H. Sayce’s article on the history of Gezer, and 
a variety of articles on historic‘and prehistoric subjects. The 
frontispiece represents Roman architecture at Baalbec, while 
some of the cuts show the rude enclosures in which the 
Ojibwas performed their religious ceremonies. 

The thought impressed upon the mind by this array of sub- 
jects, is that religion has been a most important factor in his- 
toric and prehistoric ages, alike, and has had a great influence 
over all departments of archeology, and that it is both unwise 
and unscientific to ignore its influence or deny its power. It 
is not claimed that language or human relationship are neces- 
sarily the outgrowth of religion, for these are the results of 
a natural process, but in nearly every other department of 
archeology, religion is sure to manifest its power. Certainly, 
if we enter the department of mythology, it is everywhere 
manifest. The same may be said of sociology, though the high- 
est manifestation of religion is to be found in art and archi- 
tecture, and the same lesson comes to us from both historic 
and prehistoric ages. 

In fact, archeology is so replete with religion that we can- 
not look upon the monuments of the historic or prehistoric 
age without being reminded of its influence upon architecture. 
If we turn to the myths and symbols, we find that they are 
pervaded and inspired by religious sentiment. If we take the 
codices, the glyphs, and sacred books of any land, we find that 
they teach us about the divinities which were worshipped. 
What is more, if we look up into the sky we recognize the con- 
stellations which teach us about the religions which prevailed 
thousands of years ago. 

This journal has never been the advocate of any particular 
form of religion, vet there has been an undercurrent of thought 
apparent in nearly all the successive numbers, which the im- 
portance of this subject shows. 
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SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS OF SCOTLAND. By J. Romilly 
Allen, F. S. A., Hon. F.S. A. Scot.; and an Introduction, being the 
Rhind Lectures for 1892, by Joseph Anderson, LL. D. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Neill & Co. 


This volume, containing above a thousand pages, equipped with over 
2,500 illustrations, provides an almost exhaustive survey ot a very interesting 
class of objects. The term “ monuments” is used ina restricted sense, and 
the subject-matter is really the sculptured stones of Scotland earlier than 
the twelfth century—architectural structures, and objects in metal and other 
materials other than stone, being only referred to for purposes of compari- 
son. The survey is almost entirely descriptive and analytic, and the com- 
pilers have steadily resisted the temptation to indulge in discussions of a 
hypothetical character. ‘The volume is divided into three parts, of which 
the first contains a general introduction from the well-schooled pen of Dr. 
Joseph Anderson. Precise in statement and austerely reticent, these para- 
graphs provide a ground-work on which any further investigation of the 
monuments and their affinities must necessarily rest. Part II., entitled 
“General Results of the Archzological Survey of the Monuments,” and 
Part III., containing a descriptive list arranged by counties, are by Mr. 
Romilly Allen, F.S,A. Here again the thorough analysis of ornamental 
patterns, and minute description of the stones, numbering about 550, of 
which 120 have not previously been published, occupy so much space that 
there is little room for disquisitions of a more general nature. 

These stones are divided into classes, most of which are not exclu- 
sively Scottish, so that the monuments included in them can only be fully 
understood by reference to examples outside the Scottish area. Thus a 
classical element appears in the earliest group, connected with the mission 
of Ninian. Later on, Anglian art overlaps into Scotland; and here we find 
territorial limits answering very badly to the facts of artistic history; for 
while the monument of Anglian sculpture at Ruthwell, near Dumfries, 
comes into the present volume, no mention can be made of its sister cross, 
a still more beautiful example, which stands at Bewcastle, on the lonely 
moors of Cumberland, tn England, Irish Christianity, flowing in from the 
west by way of Iona, influenced the art of the stones all over the country; 
while Nennaien have made their presence felt on the north and east 
There is, however, one distinct class of stones that is exclusively Scottish, 
and is, indeed, confined to one particular part of the Scottish area. The 
stones in question are rude boulders or natural slabs or pillars, untouched 
by the tool; and on them are incised certain curious devices, some of which 
obviously represent familiar objects, such as a mirror or a comb, or animals 
like the serpent and the fish, while of others no prototypes in nature have 
been identified. These rude symbol-bearing monuments are practicall 
confined to the east of Scotland north of the Forth. This, it must be noted, 
is the old country of the Picts, and many people will be glad to find here a 
distinct mark of the national individuality of this much-discussed race. 
What the objects or symbols signify is not known. They cannot be tribal 
badges, and it is even an open question whether they were pagan or 
Christian in origin. They occur on another class of the stones in conjunc- 
tion with Christian forms, so that they cannot have been aggressively 
heathen; and Dr. Anderson, who is the foremost living authority on this 
obscure subject, shifts for a moment the inscrutable mask to whisper of a 
possible Christian significance for some of the symbols. 
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The other classes of stones, distinctively marked as Christian by the 
appearance of the cross, exhibit decorative motives, commonly called 
“Celtic,” which consist mainly in spirals, interlacings, and designs called 
here “key” and “step” patterns, as well as in animal motives in which 
twisted lacertine creatures are greatiy in evidence. It is in the analysis of 
these patterns that the book presents its chief features of novelty. More 
than 150 pages and 600 diagrams are devoted to an exhaustive analysis of 
every form of interlaced pattern, occurring not only on the Scottish stones 
but on similar monuments in other lands, in MSS., and in metal work. 
Mr. Romilly Allen may claim as the best reward of his exacting labor that 
he has proved these patterns to be no haphazard play of lines, but strictly 
morphological products, resulting from progressive modifications of a 
_ Simple form. Whereas the interlacings of Saracenic art are built up on a 

purely geometrical scheme, the Celtic artist started with the objective form 
of a plait or atwist. By plaiting together a number of strands, say six or 
eight, a broad space may be be covered with a regular pattern of lines 
crossing each other diagonally. To secure variety in this there are intro- 
duced “ breaks,” caused by diverting at intervals some of the strands from 
their normal directions sed as them to others which have been similarly 
bent from their courses. In this way “knots” are produced, and the con- 
trast between the close convolutions of the often complicated knots and 
the ory gp pry blank spaces between them, diversify in pleasing fashion 
the field of the design, In this way decorative patterns of varying de- 
grees of cpmplexity can be formed, till we reach the extreme elaboration 
of such panels as appear on the cross-slab at Aberlemno, or at Dunfallandy. 
The interlaced work on the Scottish stones is, as a rule, not only tasteful 
and varied, but correct; and compares favorably with ruder work of the 
same kind that occurs across the English border in the diocese of Carlisle. 
The “key” and “step” patterns, and the spirals which are earlier than the 
interlacings, are subjected to an equally patient analysis; and on the his- 
tory of the spiral as an ornamental motive Mr. Romilly Allen allows him- 
self a dozen pages of general disquisition, which comes a refreshing inter- 
lude to the reader. On the other hand, the motives in which the human 
figure, animals, or conventionalized foliage play a part are treated in a 
more summary fashion, and merely tabulated. With the exception of the 
twisted lacertine creatures, these motives are not so specifically Celtic; but 
the scroll foliage, in which animals often play, Anglian in its affinities and 
possibly of Italian origin, would well have repaid careful investigation. 
Part III., in bulk more than half the volume, contains the descriptive 
and illustrated survey of the monuments. It would obviously have been 
convenient if this had been bound up asa separate volume, which students 
could carry with them on their expeditions. Possibly, however, the idea 
that the catalogue might descend to serve as a guide-book offended the 
scientific spirit that rules in the counsels of the society. As it is, the book 
is one for the library alone; and in its weight as, well as its character, it is a 
worthy foundation-stone for any future superstructure of learning that may 
be built upon it. Such a work is a national possession for which Scotsmen 
everywhere should be grateful; and, being itself the outcome of a gift made 
to the society by the Jate Dr. Gunning, it should inspire others of the 
patriotic sons of Caledonia to assist the Society of Antiquaries in carrying 
out its well-conceived program. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ForwM: 1898-1904, By an eye-witness, 
St. Clair Baddeley. A Handbook for Travelers, with a map especially 
made for this work by the order of the Director of Excavations, and 
forty-five illustrations. New York: Macmillan & Co. London: George 
Allen. 1904. 


The recent discoveries bave brought out the Niger Lapis, or the black 
marble pavement; also, the Sacra Via, and the margin of the Forum, near 
the Niger Lapis. The description and the illustrations will give the reader 
an idea of what is meant by “ Niger Lapis.” The Curia carries one back 
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to the times of Czsar. The south wall of the Reggia carries one back to 

the times of the republic. The temple of Czsar was found in 1898, and 

the rostra of Julius Cesar is shown by a photograph, and a portion of the 

Sacra Via. A fragment of the pediment of the temple of Castor and Pol- 

lux, found in 1901, is exhibited in another cut. A map gives the ground- 
lan of all the excavations and their positions as related to the Forum, the 
asilicas and other parts of the city. 


AmoncG ENGLISH INNS. THE STORY OF A PILGRIMAGE TO CHARACTER- 
ISTIC SPOTS OF RURAL ENGLAND. By Josephine Tozier. Illustrated. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 1904. 


This little book is very attractive, as it is full of half tone plates which 
represent the English Inns, just as they are, with their rural surroundings, 
including at times the stables and wagons, and always the shrubbery with 
which England, of all countries, abounds, especially in the rural districts. 
The very fact that the cities were avoid: d and the public buildings are left 
out of the descriptions, with a tew exceptions, such as cathedrals and 
market places, makes the book unique. We are brought into contact with 
the scenery of England, and are spared the review of the history of the 
country. Scarcely a single tragedy is mentioned; on the other hand, the 
fragrance of the fields, the freshness of the lawns, and the peculiarities of the 
rural architecture are impressed upon us, though with an occasional glimpse 
of the commonplace character of the inmates and proprietors of the inns. 


A YEAR'S WANDERING IN BIBLE LanDs. By George Aaron Barton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr 
College, With 145 views from photographs by the author. Philadel- 
phia: Ferris & Leach, 29 North Seventh Street. 1904. 


The year’s wandering described in this volume began with Montreal, 

took in Oxford, Paris, Vienna, Constantinople, Athens, Smyrna, Beirut, 
affa, Jerusalem, Hebron, Jericho, Bethel, Gezer, the land beyond the 
ordan, including Baalbec,’ Jerash, and Gerizim; also Samaria, Galilee, 

eersheba, Cairo, the Pyramids, Luxor, Denderah, Naples, Rome, Venice, 
Milan, Switzerland and Boston. Photographs were taken in all these 
laces and letters were written home describing them. They are just such 
etters as other travelers have written, with occasional reference to the 
history and archzology of the various localities. The chief feature in the 
book, and the one which will most interest the reader, consists in the excel- 
lent photographs which the publisher has succeeded in reproducing in a 
very skillful manner. To one who has already become acquainted with 
the countries which are traversed and knows their peculiarities, it will be 
very refreshing and delightful to look upon the pictures which so beauti- 
fully represent the openmeny of architecture which are scattered over the 
entire region. To the Bible reader and the one who is acquainted with 
ancient history they will be especially suggestive. 

The author has fortunately selected just the right spot to bring out the 
peculiarities of each locality, One who is interested in styles of archi- 
tecture, would be especially pleased with the ruined temples which are 
brought to view. Among these may be mentloned the remarkable ruins at 
Baalbec. The temple of Venus and the temple of Jupiter are both shown by 
the plates, which have been loaned to us by the publisher, The theatre at 
Ephesus is also represented by a cut, it is, however, so ruined that it is 
hard to tell what the style of architecture was. 


THE LAND OF RIDDLEs. (Russia of To-Day.) By Hugo Ganz. Trans- 
lated from the German and edited by Herman Rosenthal. New York 
and London: Harper & Bros. 1904. 


The author of this book says: “St. Petersburg is an act of violence,” 
If the past tense were used, it would be true, for this city, containing mil- 
lions of inhabitants, was built in the swamps of the Neva, by about forty 
thousand mea, in defiance of the elements. The same might be said of 
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the entire empire, if we judge from the present events. There are, how- 
ever, some redeeming qualities. In St. Petersburg there are specimens of 
art which are equal to those found in the best museums of the world. 
Canova, Houdin, Murillo, Titian and Velasquez’s works, and such paintings 
as “ The Repose During the Flight into Egypt,” the “ Madonna Alba” o 
Raphael, several paintings by Guido Reni, ‘“‘ The Descent from the Cross 
by Rembrant, “ The Holy Family ’’ by Rubens, and many others. 

These paintings stand out in contrast to the real social condition of the 
people, as much as does the present city of St. Petersburg to the great 
swamp in the midst of which it was built. Both show that the power is in 
the hands of a few, and a vast amount of money is laid out for the gratifi- 
cation of the rulers. 

A single chapter is given on the financial future of Russia. It con- 
sists of a conversation with a statesman, who mentions the fact that with 
a yearly increase of two millions of souls, the entire industry does not em- 
ploy two million workmen. What drives the Russian to despair is the 
domination of the Czar and the tyranny of the official caste. 


PAPERS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY, HARVARD University, Vol. IV., No. 1. Representation 
of Deities of the Maya Manuscripts. By Dr. Paul Schellhas. Second 
Edition, revised, with one plate of figures and sixty-five text illustra- 
tions. Translated by Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and Miss A. M. Parker. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1904. 

The archeologists have been pees over the glyphs and pictorial 
representations of human figures which belonged to the Mayas of Central 
America, and much has been written and published upon the subject. 
This pamphlet is by all means the most satisfactory of any which have, so 
far, appeared, and all the more so from the fact that the process by which 
the author reached his conclusions has been left out, and only the results 

iven. Various American authors, such as Prof. Holden, the astronomer, 

. Walter Fewkes, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Louis W. Gunckel, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 
and others, have written upon the subject, but it has been left to the German 
archeologist, Schellhas, to identify the human figures with the gods which 
were worshipped. The method of identifying them is by taking some 
marked feature, such as the large nose, the lolling tongue, the ornamented 
face, the ornamented nose, the black face, etc. Mythological animals are 
also identified. 

The deities wd ney many times. The god B, 218 times; the god 
D, 103 times; the god E, 08 times; the god F, 88 times. This is an enumera- 
tion of all the deities pictured in all the manuscripts. They are often 
united or grouped together, and there are combinations of deities and 
mythological animals, which are entirely intelligible. There are groups 
consisting of death gods and war gods, gods of traveling merchants, maize 
gods, night gods, gods of the polar star. The hieroglyphics of the death 
gods have been positively determined. : 

The god B is so pictured as to typify his abode in the air, above rain- 
storm and death, bringing clouds from which the lightning falls, from all 
four cardinal points. His name, like that of Quetzatlicoatl, of the Aztecs, 
and Gucumatz, of the Quiches, means the bir “serpent, or the feathered 
serpent. The ee or night-god, is pictured in the form of an old 
man. The maize god is pictured as a sprouting kernal of corn, combined 
with the human face. The water-goddess is represented 2s pouring water 
from a vessel. 

The mythological animals are identified by the animal forms, such as 
the serpent, vulture, dog, jaguar, tortoise and owl with the human face. 
There is common sense exercised in this method of identifying the gods, 
for everyone can see the intent, and no one is obliged to adopt the theory 
that immense periods of time and great astronomical laws were known to 
the partially-civilized tribes of Mexico and Central America. We seem to 
be in a fair way to understand and interpret the Codices, though it has taken 
a long time to reach even this stage. 
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- PAPERS OF THE PzABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY, HarRvaRD University, Vol. 1, No. 7. A Penitential 
Rite of the Ancient Mexicans. By Zelia Nuttall, Honorary Assistant 
in Mexican Archeology. With five plates and eight text illustrations. 
Cambridge, Mass., December, 1904. 

. From this pamphlet, it appears that the ancient Mexicans practiced 
their religion with zeal, and were in the habit of inflicting upon themselves 
torments by way of penance. In these inflictions they drew blood. There 
1s krown to exist no less than ten sculptured representations of individuals 
performing ear-sacrifice. The figure of the Ocelot, which has been recentl 
discovered in the City of Mexico, had a receptacle in its back which wa 
designed to contain the blood-stained thorns which constituted the sacred 
offerings, There were also sculptured altars designed for this same pur- 
pose. All of these are represented by the cuts. 





ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLATIONS, By Hon. Emmeline M. 
Plunkett. Illustrated. 255 pages. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W. 1903. 


We learn from this book that there are astrological works copied from 
the library of Assurbanipal from ancient Babylonian originals, which date 
back to 3800 B. C., and that the Accadian months derived their names from 
the signs of the, zodiac. Further, on the boundary stones in the British 
Museum, we find the bull, the tortoise, the scorpion, the archer, and the 
goat, all portrayed, and we gather that the twelve divisions of the ecliptic 
correspond exactly to those now represented on the celestial globes. By 
this means the calendar is carried back to6000 B.C. It was, then, not only 
a civil but a religious institution. Its origin was attributed to the Creator. 
In the second century B. C. the spring equinox was at the same point of the 
star-marked ecliptic as the winter solstice had been in 6000 B. C. 

The Brahmins of India claim a high antiquity for the science of astron- 
omy, and claim to date back their observations to the fourth millenium B, C: 
The acquaintance of the ancient Egyptians with the figures or constella- 
tions is a matter still in dispute. But, if we turn to Egyptian m os th 
we find the head of the ram revealed in the monuments. We sheeid e 
led to think of the common ancestors of the civilized races, not as intel- 
lectual barbarians, but as men high in intellectual gifts. We learn further 
that there are many figures upon the ruins of Persepolis of a creature com- 
bining in one the attributes of bull, lion, scorpion and eagle, which repre- 
sents an imaginary contest between the reigning monarch and all monsters, 

was a symbolical representation of the combat carried on between 

Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) and the powers of evil and darkness. It is very 
remarkable that the capitals above the columns at Susa consist of a double 
ox-head which has the exact shape of the head of the ox in the constella- 
tion Taurus. This is carrying back the date of astronomy and of the con- 
stellations farther than has been hitherto common, and makes a closer con- 
nection between the architecture of the Persians and the symbolism of the 
ancient Accadians, than has-been heretofore imagined. 

Miss Plunkett holds that the progenitors of the Assyrians at an early 
eriod of the world’s history borrowed Tauric aud other religious symbols 
rom the ancestors of the Medes. She says: “To the Medes, who were in 
ower in Northern Mesopotamia about 4000 B. C., I attribute the first 

imagining of the astronumic Assyrian standard and the devising of the 
man-headed and winged monsters, so well known as Assyrian bulls, and to 
them I would leave the honor of having invented (and not borrowed) the 
idea of the magnificent tauric capitals that crowned the columns at 
Persepolis and Susa.”” Now, this is a novel conclusion, for it makes aclose 
connection between architectnre and astrology. : 

The book contains many other quotations and allusions which are cer- 
tainly very suggestive of a close connection between the works of the civil- 
ized nations of the East and the constellations which are still to be seen in 
the sky, and thus bridges the distance between the present and the earliest 
period of history in Oriental lands. The same impression is formed by 
studying the sea!s which have been exhumed from the mounds of Babylonia. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to our own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and order of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
nized. The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborate 

described, but the secret of their origin is still endlicesured. 


Education says: 

Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the valley of. the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the ouvelegenent 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


-Editor of ‘* The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.” 





A SEconp EDITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 


There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with a]l parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

Tbe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 


It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
——}- 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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